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teachers of arithmetic are (1) the study 

of children’s powers and interests and 
(2) a knowledge of social needs. Stated less 
pedantically, what do children like, what can 
they usually do at a given age, and what are 
their present or future needs with respect to 
arithmetic in daily life? 

Of course the first of 
these objectives means 
child psychology, the 
child’s interests being tied 
up with his ability to un- 
derstand. This determines 
whether fractions, for ex- 
ample, are to be taught all 
in one grade, or are to be 
distributed in accordance 
with children’s growing 
needs and interests. 

The second, the social 
needs, means that we must 
know what it is in arith- 
metic that ordinary busi- 
ness requires. If it is go- 
ing to require that people 
generally should be able to 
divide 1 mi. 728 ft. by 3 
yd. 6 in. (which is not, and 
never has been the case), 
then the topic should be 
made as interesting as 
Possible and should be 
taught. If not, it should 
be discarded, as has hap- 
pily been the case, in connection with ex- 
amples like the one just cited. 

The following suggestions follow as corol- 
laries from these two statements, and charac- 
terize an important part of the modern work 
in “methods.” 

1. Cultivate simplicity of language. The 
teal leaders in education do this. It is the one 
Who has to conceal his ignorance who makes 
the strained effort to appear learned by using 
Pedantic language. Use the vocabulary of the 
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child so far as this leads to good English. It 
is only by simple words that a new topic can 
be successfully presented. To speak of the 
least common multiple in the early treatment 
of fractions is a barbarism, and to speak of 
it at all is rather useless. 

2. Cultivate simplicity of treatment. The 
addition of the fractions 
that people really need to 
add is a very simple mat- 
ter, but certain teachers 
and textbooks give such 
complex displays of the 
process as to trouble even 
an adult. 

8. Analyze the difficul- 
ties of the child, as the 
schools of education would 
state it. In simpler lan- 
guage, find and remedy 
any difficulty that he has 
in his work. This may well 
be illustrated by long divi- 
sion. The operation gives 
no trouble if it is pre- 
sented in such a way as 
to offer only one difficulty 
at a time, and if so pre- 
sented it is properly as- 
signed to Grade 4. It is 
because it is generally not 
so presented that a few 
writers have recommended 
postponing it to Grade 5. 
What the proper steps are 
cannot, of course, be set forth in a brief article 
like this, but they relate to such features as 
obvious quotient figures; non-obvious ones; 
zeros in the divisor, dividend, and quotient; 
quotient figures too large; one at a time and 
in their natural order, the process loses most 
of its difficulties. 

4. Make the work seem useful. When this is 
done, the pupil has found one of the chief foun- 
dations of interest. The problems may not be 
any more important and interesting to Henry 
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Ford in his business than his would be to the 
child, but to the latter they mean a great deal. 
Cultivate the uses of arithmetic in the worth- 
while games of childhood, in the play adapted 
to the grade that is being taught, and in the 
simple purchases in which children’s imagina- 
tions lead them to take delight. To a child 
in the early grades, or indeed before the high 
schools, a game is far more useful than the 
mining of zinc or the growing of alfalfa. See 
to it, however, that the game violates no im- 
portant educational principle, as in speed work 
with unusable fractions. Number tricks, used 
to a reasonable extent, are also of appreciable 
value. 

5. Encourage the pupil occasionally to 
measure his own advancement. Do not make 
the process of measuring so complex as to 
take away all his interest; on the contrary, tell 
’ him some simple way of keeping a record of 
his success on any given page of exercises. Let 
him then review the same page occasionally, 
recording his score each time. In this way he 
plays a game against himself and sees from 
his score (perhaps recorded by a graph) his 
own growth. 

6. In the measuring of progress, encourage 
accuracy in every way. Teach and use simple 
checks even in the early grades. The time ele- 
ment is of far less importance than that of 
accuracy. Many excellent mathematicians are 
rather slow in their work, but they pay great 
attention to checking every operation. The 
safest way of setting a time limit is to encour- 
age speed and to call “Time” when three or 
four pupils have raised their hands. Even 
then, it shows very bad judgment to penalize 
children who are somewhat slow, provided 
their work is accurate. Encourage them to 
try to exercise often enough to allow them 
to attain their own normal speed, and praise 
them for accuracy when this characterizes 
their work. 

7. Teach the pupils to use the textbook to 
the best advantage. Encourage them to ask 
you questions about how to do the work—as 
in each step of the process of multiplying. If 
the teacher puts the question in another and 
clearer way, the pupil can usually answer it 
himself. One of the most hopeful features 
in modern teaching is the freedom of conversa- 
tion between the teacher and the class. Skill- 
fully handled, there is little danger of useless 
questions. While a good textbook is largely 
self-teaching, it is greatly helped by the en- 
thusiasm and sympathetic care of a good 
teacher; and while a good teacher may be able 
to dispense with a textbook, she is greatly 
helped by a clear presentation of the subject 
and by the problem and practice material of 
such an aid. In general it should be remem- 
bered that the latter, prepared as it should be 
by scholarly experts, and following as it should 
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the best-designed courses of study, is a safer 
judge of what should be taught than is the 
teacher herself. If the book contains false or 
worthless material, the teacher is justified in 
departing from it, but there is usually a dis- 
tinct loss when a teacher or a school attempts 
to rearrange the work, as laid down in the 
book that has been adopted. The cases in 
which a departure is most commonly justified 
are those in which useless work appears in 
fractions, denominate numbers, “ragged col- 
umns” of decimals, and in problems that are 
hopelessly beyond the comprehension or inter- 
est of the pupils. Even if a book teaches the 
placing of the quotient above the dividend in 
short division (which is never done and can- 
not advantageously be done in most cases in 
practical computation), it is better to follow 
it. The textbooks often have to adapt them- 
selves to some particular course of study in 
use in a city or state, and thus accept small 
details like this that have no justification in 
business. The trouble comes from the fact 
that some psychologist looks solely at a small 
psychological problem and not at the needs 
of business men. 

8. Lay out definite objectives for the term 
and the year. A good textbook will do this 
for you; but local conditions in certain cases 
will require you to depart from it. In any 
case do not feel obliged to teach everything 
in the book. Some books have altogether too 
much material for any school, just as some 
have too little. A certain textbook has, for ex- 
ample, some 360 computations condensed into 
about a half-page. A study of the subject has 
shown that it would be a very easy thing to 
put 1,600 of this kind of exercise on a single 
full page. but the only possible gain would 
be the ability to say that there are 1,600 com- 
putations in less than thirty lines,—most of 
them absolutely useless. In any such case 
the teacher will, of course, ignore all but a 
small number, limited to meeting the genuine 
needs of practical life. 

9. Remember that the greatest objective in 
“method” is to establish arithmetic “skills’-- 
in simpler language, to cover all the essential 
points in ordinary computation. It is not 
necessary to cover all possible combinations in 
the division of fractions (say such useless ones 
as 3/11 ~ 17/22—inserted only because it il- 
lustrates cancellation), but it is necessary to 
know perfectly all such combinations as 7 x 8, 
8 x 7,56 + 8, and 56+ 7. Our best textbooks 
now present this work quite satisfactorily, 
and the acquisition of these “skills.” together 
with their application to computation, is the 
principal feature of the work in the primary 
grades. To accomplish this purpose the work 
should, of course, be presented in order of 
difficulty. Each detail of each process should 
be mastered as it is presented, one at a time, 
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thus avoiding later confusion due to the piling 
up of a lot of weaknesses. A “skill” once 


+ acquired should be continually reviewed so as 


not to be lost. The motto should be, “Keep 
up the old skill while gaining the new.” There 
should be frequent reviews, but at lengthening 
intervals, and these should afford practice in 
small amounts but sufficient to cover the es- 
sentials. 

10. Be sympathetic with any good system 
of tests, but be absolutely opposed to any that 
tend to perpetuate the obsolete. In general, the 
modern tests serve two or three very import- 
ant purposes. First, they are, as the schools 
of education put it, “diagnostic.” Stated more 
simply, they allow you to find where the pupil’s 
difficulties lie, so that you can drill upon the 
particular combination until it is thoroughly 
fixed in the mind. It is not necessary to buy 
sets of tests for this purpose if you have a 
book with plenty of practice material, but the 
separate tests can be made of great assistance 
and they add to the pupil’s interest in the work. 

The discovery of weak points is necessary 
not merely in abstract computations but also 
in applied problems, and it is a good plan fre- 
quently to go over a page before computing, 
asking what operations are required in the 
solutions. Tests in general, and this type of 
testing in particular, reveal the “individual 
differences” of a class, a piece of work that is 
very easy for some children being very difticult 
for others and therefore requiring practice in 
order to establish the special skill involved. 

11. Problem solving is, generally speaking, 
the chief objective of arithmetic. In order to 
solve arithmetic problems, it is essential to be 
able to compute, and the purpose of computa- 
tion is the solving of problems, chiefly those 
of daily life. On account of the importance 
of problem-solving, modern teaching places 
great emphasis upon this style of exercise. The 
teacher will do well, therefore, to cultivate 
carefully the following special abilities: (1) 
The ability to read a problem intelligently. 
This requires that the statement should be 
clear and simple. It is not unusual to find, 
even in recent books, problems so stated that 
the meaning is not evident, even to an adult. 
Moreover, pupils are often confronted by some 
work or phrase which may be clear to the 
teacher but be quite unintelligible to the class. 
(2) The ability to form a kind of mental pic- 
ture of the problem,—“to visualize the situa- 
tion,” as it is sometimes expressed. This is 
especially the case with respect to the busi- 
ness problems in the upper grades. (3) The 
ability to state, after reading the problem, the 
operations to be used in solving, giving these 
In their proper order. (4) The ability to esti- 
mate an answer in advance, writing the esti- 
mate on a paper, and using it as a check upon 
his solution. (5) The ability to apply to every 
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operation some sort of check, besides the one 
mentioned in the preceding sentence. 


12. Be not greatly concerned with the triv- 
ial. Teachers occasionally are much disturbed 
over whether a child should add a column up- 
ward or should add it downward. After having 
come to a conclusion (usually based upon the 
dictum of some professor of education), she 
then tells the class to check the work by add- 
ing in the opposite direction, so that, after all, 
the child has to learn to add both ways. Again, 
for several centuries the schools have argued 
fruitlessly as to which of several methods a 
child should use in subtracting, and a great 
deal of statistical material has been brought 
together to prove that one or another is the 
best. There is no opportunity at this time to 
discuss the problem, but it must be patent to 
everyone that if the world after all these cen- 
turies of experience has not settled it, the 
question is not one of real importance. Indeed 
it must be recognized that the four operations 
are not now so much concerned with rapidity 
or slight and unimportant differences in diffi- 
culty as was formerly the case, for all exten- 
sive computations can now be performed on 
calculating machines and in general they are 
so performed. The day of the “lightning cal- 
culator” has passed, but the day of the accurate 
calculator in the ordinary problems of life is 
likely always to remain. 


Neither be greatly concerned with drilling 
pupils to the point of perfection upon all com- 
binations that may possibly arise in any opera- 
tion. In the important “carrying drill,” for 
example, illustrated by the case of 8 x 7 + 
5, no adult finds the need for stating the re- 
sult at sight, without a conscious uniting of 
two operations. It suffices to carry the work 
far enough to acquire the habit of uniting 
these two with reasonable speed. To try to 
memorize every possible combination would be 
open to objections that are evident to everyone. 
It is much like the requirement sometimes 
made of memorizing the squares and cubes of 
all numbers to 25, or that of acquiring unneces- 
sary skill in all the subtraction combinations 
used in division. It is quite sufficient to see 
to it that the practice in all the operations is 
so distributed as to cover the cases with rea- 
sonable frequency, the most important ones 
being the combinations in addition and multi- 
plication, these carrying with them the reverse 
cases of subtraction and division. In any case, 
the best of our modern arithmetics cover the 
subject sufficiently for all practical purposes, 
and often for impractical ones as well. 





The end of all true education is to produce 
genuinely independent individuals capable of 
taking intelligent charge of their own lives — 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 





In Defense of a Few Old-Fashioned Things 
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problem presented by the slow or re- 

tarded students, The Philadelphia High 
School for Girls has recently introduced a 
laboratory system applicable to all students 
who, for any reason, have fallen behind the 
normal-progress group. And even more re- 
cently, the school has provided an honors 
course for seniors of outstanding ability, self- 
reliance, and independence of thought. These 
two schemes of work, while they apply to 
groups of such widely divergent ability, are 
essentially the same. Under the laboratory 
system, the student meets her teacher of each 
major subject two, instead of four, times a 
week, and spends the two remaining periods 
in a laboratory devoted to that subject, under 
the guidance of any teacher of that subject, 
but in company with numerous other girls who 
may be doing work of any grade from 9A to 
12B. In the honors course, the student also 
meets each teacher half the number of periods 
usually allotted; but spends the other half of 
her time working in the school library upon 
any subject she chooses. No one is pretending 
that there is anything startlingly new about 
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either system. Any device which sends the 
student off to work alone, to dig out facts or 
to drill on principles, and then to report back 
to the teacher, must necessarily hark back to 
log-cabin school days when the pupil learned 
his lessons and “was heard” at the convenience 


of the instructor. The swing of the pendulum 
has brought us—sated with spoon-feeding, with 
motivation and development to the nth degree 
of the simplest topic—to find what there was 
that was good and desirable in those rugged 
old days. 


I am not prepared to discuss the merits or 
weaknesses as discovered in the systems at 
The Girls’ High School except as I have marked 
them in the groups that have come under my 
charge. But I have found ample food for re- 
flection. Last term I had assigned to me the 
laboratory group in trigonometry. The class 
was made up almost entirely of students of 
doubtful mathematical past. Nearly every girl 
could have exhibited a generous number cf 
failures in algebra or geometry. Why they 
ever chose to elect trigonometry—for the 
course is elective—is a mystery to be explained 
only by those who have a passionate craving 
for the gentility of things academic, whatever 
may be the difficulty of its achievement. Per- 
haps with many of them it was merely a matter 
of choosing among evils. At any rate, the 


outlook was not promising. The prospect of 
having my time with the class cut exactly in 
half did not add to my optimism. I found 
comfort in the trusty phrases, “minimum re- 
quirement” and “adapting the pace.” Then 
things began to develop. First of all, I was 
conscious of the intensity of concentration that 
both the class and I put into our two periods 
together. They asked almost no help of the 
teacher in charge of their laboratory periods. 
They had caught the idea of working for the 
self-satisfaction of getting results. Conse- 
quently, our conference periods were crowded 
with questions and answers, with a necessarily 
ungarnished development of the principles in- 
volved in the next assignment. The class was 
not open to visitors or observers, for the work 
would have seemed pathetically bare and exact- 
ing. But in spite of this, I was conscious from 
the first of a fervor, a sympathetic appreciation 
such as I had seldom found in classes of much 
higher ability. Much of this was of course due 
to the fact that the group was small; more to 
the fact that they were not conscious of being 
tag-enders. They were required to keep to- 
gether; to permit a slow student to travel his 
or her own pace is often a dangerous practice. 
Slow students are too frequently prone to 
recognize the advantages of setting a comfort- 
ably easy pace and keeping to it. The aston- 
ishing thing about the trigonometry group was 
that, at the end of the term, they had covered 
every phase of the work prescribed as the nor- 
mal course in the school, every girl seemed to 
have an intelligent command of the subject, 
and every girl of this group of former failures 
had honestly earned a passing mark at her first 
attempt at the subject. But it was on the 
final day of the term that I was most im- 
pressed. I had expressed my pleasure in their 
spirit and their success, when one girl said 
with a happy light in her eyes, “It has all been 
so peaceful.” 


The last word was what set me pondering. 
Here was a girl who, having gone through a 
course without an apology for a “project” with 
the minimum of deliberate motivation, had dis- 
covered for herself the secret of the charm of 
mathematics for its most faithful devotees. 
She had found it chiefly by being left alone 
with the subject. Had it been pointed out to 
her she would probably have accepted the 
claim with a shrug and dismissed it as absurd. 
Analyzing my results with that class and com- 
paring them with results I had from normal- 
progress classes which have been exposed to 
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my presence and devices four periods a week, 
I was forced to the conclusion that I talked 
too much and about too many things. 

The theory of the balanced diet has long 
been accepted by those interested in physical 
health. Why can we not accept the idea of 
balanced mental needs? We mathematicians 
especially are fervidly trying to drag our sub- 
ject into the class of social studies. We apolo- 
gize for the introduction of the simplest topic. 
We show its usefulness to plumbers, its in- 
dispensability in the case of a hole in the roof, 
its relation to calories and bridge building; 
and the girl who wants to write novels and 
the boy who aims to be a dentist dismiss these 
phases as irrelevant to their life-work and wait 
for the teacher to come to the point. 

“Ye gods,” said a child commenting upon a 
model lesson in the presentation of the Progres- 
sions, “she starts with algebra and ends up 
with the evils of the installment plan! When 
she gets through, I don’t know how to begin.” 
After all, in our attempt to justify our sub- 
ject, are we considering what is actually in 
the child’s mind, or what we think may be 
there? There is in nearly every child enough 


of the joy in “getting down to brass tacks,” 
enough of the love of reasoning, plenty of the 
joy in manipulation and imitation, enough of 
the longing for change and abstraction, to 
justify the keeping of mathematics in the cur- 


riculum as a thing of dignity, accepted use- 
fulness, and welcome contrast to the social 
subjects. A class fed up upon hours of dis- 
cussions elsewhere is entitled to find a certain 
amount of “peacefulness” in the mathematics 
room. 

We are talking more and more glibly of 
psychology, but where the mind of the child is 
concerned we sometimes seem to be interpreting 
it less and less plausibly. There are certain 
things that are very real to a child. Foremost 
among these is usually the need for approba- 
tion—at home and at school. It is this need 
that makes him, or her, impatient of all that 
does not come immediately to the point. The 
main thing is to find out how a thing is done, 
to do it, to rejoice in the doing, and to receive 
commendation for the performance. Perhaps 
Iam in a peculiar position—I am convinced 
I must be—for in my eight years of teaching 
Ihave never been confronted with that dreaded 
question, “What is the use of all this?” But 
because of my own experience, I cannot help 
wondering how often the question is actually 
asked—except by the student seeking an excuse 
for failure—and to what extent it exists in 
our own fears and apprehensions. It is at the 
back of much of our present teaching; are we 
allowing ourselves to be unduly influenced by 
an exaggerated ogre? Marks, I realize, are 
among the many things black-listed as old- 
fashioned, cruel, and unpsychological. I myself 
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have devoted a considerable share of my excess 
talking to the ignominy of working for marks. 
But how can we talk that way to children 
whose parents demand marks, whose entrance 
to college, normal school, or some other insti- 
tution of higher learning depends upon marks, 
whose appointment to positions will probably 
at some time depend upon marks, and who 
must, above all, be prepared for a life that 
selects, judges, and awards on a comparative 
basis? That we cannot mark accurately, or 
often even very intelligently, we cannot dis- 
pute. Cases of school failures who have sub- 
sequently succeeded are ever and anon being 
discovered and produced with glee by consola- 
tion seekers and others more impartially 
minded. But when we have said all this, and 
granted it, the fact remains that to the aver- 
age child, coming from a home of normal 
interest, the one dominating motive in his 
work is the achievement of a mark which will 
bring him credit, satisfaction, reassurance. 
The public school has, thus far, been unable 
to devise any scheme for eliminating marks. So 
long as this holds true, we cannot ignore the 
situation nor can we fail to take it into account 
when deciding just what is in the minds of 
the class we are attempting to teach. Little 
Mary on the front row, who is convinced 
that her destiny in life is to marry a million- 
aire who will provide her with maids galore, 
is not to be inspired, despite her sex, with 
problems couched in terms of cooking and food- 
stuffs; nor is stodgy Edith in the next row 
confronted by terms of baseball or hockey. 
But Mary and Edith possess in common the 
prospect of report-cards to be carried home; 
wherefore they wait, often with secretly critical 
minds, for the teacher to reach the definiteness 
on which they seize with the hunger of youth 
for definiteness. Our over-emphasis upon the 
usefulness of the topics we present often de- 
feats its own purpose. It is as if we should 
say to a man, “It is very sordid and uninter- 
esting to work for money; and besides, you 
probably do not know what it is good for. So 
in your envelope at the end of the week you 
will find a nice collection of meal-tickets, movie 
tickets, and street car tickets.” If he happened 
to need shoes for the baby and a hat for his 
wife he would have no difficulty in perceiving 
the fallacy of our thoughtfulness. He would 
prefer to apply the money to his own needs. 
And mathematics is no less a power, applicable 
to innumerable needs; and the child can usually 
find his own needs on no more than half the 
help that it is now fashionable to give him in 
so doing. 

Perhaps I am overdoing this a bit. I have 
no plea for mathematics unlightened by reve- 
lation of its real power. A lesson in the graphs 
of quadratic equations taught without a digres- 
sion to simple astronomy—to the paths of 
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planets, of comets which never return—would 
be a violation of the trust that is given to the 
teacher of mathematics; it would be, still 
worse, the sacrifice of one of the happiest 
periods that can be spent with a class—a period 
of seeing them breathless with wonder, incred- 
ulous, reluctant to leave at the ringing of the 
bell. Nor can I ever teach the boogaboo of divi- 
sion by zero without wandering off into infinity 
for the better part of a period, there to reveal 
in lines that turn over, parallels that meet, 
straight lines that prove to be arcs of a circle, 
constellations thousands of light-years away. 
And there is always time to read to a class 
snatches of articles such as David Eugene 
Smith can write about the poetry of mathe- 
matics. But these are considerations dignified 
and romantic. I am weary only of the con- 
stant petty excuses that are offered for so 
grand a science. If, indeed, mathematics must 
take its turn with many other good and worthy 
things in being brushed aside by curriculum 
makers, it will come back immediately. And 
incidentally two sets of educators will be hailed 
as progressive: those who put it out and those 
who put it back. Thus, though we move in 
circles, we are never guilty of standing still! 

To any lengthy or elaborate “project” as a 
basis for study, even in general mathematics 
which seems most adaptable, I have found two 
great objections: the difficulty of devising a 
project that will require the various operations 
in any logical order of development, and the 
difficulty of getting sufficient drill upon the 
many operations involved without departing so 
seriously from the problem proposed as to cre- 
ate a situation as artificial as that we are 
endeavoring to avoid. With regard to the 
project, indeed, I suffered a severe disillusion- 
ment very early in my teaching history. It 
fell to my lot to substitute for the teacher of 
a ninth-year class in a school where the mathe- 
matics was conducted under the guidance of 
a well-known figure in all progressive move- 
ments. The class with which I was entrusted 
was working upon a project designed to cover 
some ten weeks of study. In deference to the 
fact that it was a class of girls, the problem 
concerned not the building of a house but a 
home. I was deeply impressed with this little 
touch. Prior to my acquaintance with the 
pupils, they had calculated the amount of cur- 
tain material required, the area of the pictures 
on the wall, the number of bricks needed and 
the volume thereof, the amount of water the 
cellar would hold if flooded, how long it would 
require to fill the stationary wash-tubs with 
and without the stoppers—in fact all the many 
details of information for which the mind of 
any thoroughly satisfactory girl student should 
thirst. I must confess that, as I read the 
project through, I regretted that I had not 
spent with the class its early entrancing days 
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of concrete-mixing, paper-hanging, and carpet 
laying. It was with humility that I recalled 
that I had supposed, when I was called to 
the work, that I should have to teach something 
as pointless as factoring or fractional equa- 
tions. And to add_to my humility, I discovered 
that really the best part of the project awaited 
my presentation. Having built and equipped 
the home—except for such minor details as 
beds, chairs, and cooking utensils—the class 
was about to plant the rose-bushes in the 
garden. Making a hasty calculation of the 
number of bushes required, I discovered that 
it would be sixty-four and a third. My enthv- 
siasm knew no bounds. “Wonderful!” I re. 
flected. “This is what it means to be a real 
educator. I should never have thought of a 
third of a rose-bush! Such discussion as we 
shall have!” And with all my fresh-from- 
college zeal I proposed the question. Could 
we plant a third of a rose-bush? With dis- 
appointing readiness and no signs of agitation 
whatever the class agreed that we could not, 
and seemed perfectly content to let the matter 
rest. It fell to me to propose the two great 
alternatives: should we crowd our bushes to 
make room for sixty-five, or spread them to 
make sixty-four present such showing as they 
could? Frankly the excitement was all on 
my side. Of course there are in every class 
a few heaven-sent cherubs whose mission in 
life seems to be to sustain the teacher—any 
teacher—with unquestioning zeal through any 
situation that may arise, and some two or three 
such fanatics bore up the discussion which 
finally brought forth the decision that a third 
of a robe-bush was less than a half of a rose- 
bush, and therefore better discarded and for- 
gotten. But the class as a whole lapsed into 
utter indifference until the verdict was reached. 
Then suddenly it came to life, and with very 
evident satisfaction in having at last got hold 
of something definite, recorded neatly and care- 
fully in neat and careful project books that 
there would be sixty-four rose-bushes. It is my 
firm belief that children are more often bored 
with such performances than they are with 
much that is supposed to be dry and lifeless 
manipulation. And I have known many 3 
class which had previously accepted without 
question the usefulness of some subject tem- 
porarily suspected of being dead, to be aroused 
to doubt by the very attempts of some zealous 
teacher to justify it. They realize that the 
teacher is somehow on the defensive; they 
therefore become suddenly aggressive, or col- 
descendingly helpful. 

Nor is the presentation which most enter: 
tains or delights a class often the one to make 
a lasting impression of the principle involved. 
For instance, when we are considering multi- 
plication by zero, the average group will 
greatly enjoy the suggestion that if they walk 
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through Wanamaker’s store five times, taking 
nothing each time from the display counters 
they will still be honest citizens. But a dozen 
such illustrations does not deter them seriously 
from saying, the next day, that five times zero 
will equal five. And when we are discussing 
the division of zero by any number, they are 
interested in reflecting that if an imaginary 
lady should die, leaving no money to be divided 
amongst her nieces, no matter what the num- 
ber of nieces might be, each would receive 
nothing. But when, at the end of an equation 
they are faced with the division of zero by 
two, half of them will try to evade the issue. 
A few minutes’ drill on multiplication and divi- 
sion unadorned, some day when department 
stores and hypothetical aunts are far from 
their minds, will do more permanent good. The 
element of entertainment has its distractions. 


In teaching the law of signs in multiplication 
I have frequently used this little device: Ac- 
cepting all things desirable and all gains as 
positive, and all undesirable things and losses 
as negative, let us make believe that we get 
ten dollars twice. That will be represented 
by a plus ten multiplied by a plus two. The 
result is evidently a pleasant one; therefore 
our answer will be a plus twenty. But if we 
twice acquire a debt of ten dollars, we shall 
have a minus ten multiplied by a plus two, 
with obviously unpleasant result; wherefore 
we have minus twenty. Or if we are so un- 
fortunate as to lose twice ten dollars of which 
we are enjoying the possession our plight is 
equally sad—to be represented only by the 
multiplication of plus ten by minus two, with 
the eloquent result of minus twenty. But, 
if we find ourselves involved in ten dollar debts, 
which some kind angel, probably mother, twice 
assumes, thereby taking them away from us, 
it is an occurrence all to the good, to be set 
down as the multiplication of a minus ten by 
a minus two and producing the happy result 
of plus twenty. And I summarize this set of 
illustrations by saying, “It is a good thing to 
get a good thing; it is a bad thing to get a 
bad thing; it is a bad thing to lose a govd 
thing; but a good thing to lose a bad thing.” 
I have never had a class fail to enjoy all that; 
but do they remember the law of signs? They 
do not. We shut the doors to visitors and 
chant grimly, “Like signs produce plus in 
multiplication; unlike signs produce minus in 
multiplication.” And from that time on mis- 
takes in signs grow fewer, and the children 
show the contentment which comes of having 
got their teeth on something definite. They 
enjoy the rule more than they actually enjoy 
the elusive reasons for the rule because—well 
because children are like that.. 

And on this matter of canceling terms in 
fractions I have read volumes of suggestions, 
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yes and tried them too. I have illustrated, 
warned, reasoned, and threatened. But this 
I have found: that sooner or later it requires 
a written lesson, on which they will infallibly 
cancel terms and reap therefore the penalty 
of a good old-fashioned little zero, to make 
them take anything but a politely impersonal 
interest in the question. When they realize 
that this high-crime of algebra can be com- 
mitted by themselves, they are in the frame 
of mind which makes it profitable to repeat 
the presentation of the matter from the be- 
ginning, sure of an appreciative audience. 
“When you said we’d cancel terms we all 
thought we wouldn’t and, gee, we all did,” 
said a youngster to me the other day, giving 
me credit for prophecy when all I possessed 
was pessimism. But verily, a _blue-pencil 
check-mark has few rivals as an incentive to 
earnestness. 


And I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that mathematics should have, in the primary 
grades, something more than a hit-or-miss 
foundation sandwiched in between music ap- 
preciation and poetry appreciation, or visual 
education and “three-deep.” I often wonder 
whether the men who are so blithely writing 
textbooks for use in the ninth year have ever 
attempted to teach their courses to a ninth- 
year class gathered in at randon from some 
twenty different elementary schools. I am 
quite convinced that if they had they would 
scatter the problems in percentage, for in- 
stance, less light-heartedly. Percentage, to 
half their victims, is but a vague and troubling 
mystery. The casual formula involving it 
might well be made a point of departure for 
weeks. And the idea of “refreshing the mind” 
about decimals and fractions is equally a delu- 
sion and a snare. It sounds so innocent. One 
simply uses decimal or fractional co-efficients 
occasionally and the principles are never for- 
gotten. I launched forth on one of these “ree 
freshing” lessons recently. We tried a few 
alluring little multiplications of algebraic 
quantities. There were two fractions to be 
added. They were 2/3 and 3/4. You know 
what happened. Half the class added the de- 
nominators. Five of them offered as an ex- 
cuse that they had “skipped fractions.” Mean- 
while distress signals were coming from those 
who had been assigned a problem in decimals. 
Four of them had “skipped decimals.” Now 
I confess that under such conditions I am at 
a loss. I have in mind a class of thirty-five, 
please remember, where the theoretical solu- 
tion of aiding the individual to any serious 
extent becomes complicated. Shall the entire 
class be taught fractions and decimals from 
the beginning? Probably it would do no harm, 
but glance at the course of study to he cov- 
ered, and the answer is evident. Shall thirty 
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mark time or do busy work while five are hav- 
ing their lack supplied? Or shall the five be 
disregarded for the thirty and left to fall by 
the wayside because, at some stage in their 
career, their precocity was rewarded by com- 
pulsory “skipping?” Restoration classes might 
offer a solution, but with the teacher-load pre- 
scribed and the school-building crowded, who 
is to conduct such classes and where could they 
be held? Obviously the only solution is for 
their own teacher to assist them after school— 
but these are the days of many activities. 
Pondering my own after-school program to 
help my fractionless, decimalless youngsters, 
and discounting such time as is weekly required 
for absentees, and students weak in the current 
work, I found but an unpromising vista of 
meetings, conferences, and activities to be 
sponsored. Wearily I crowded in an appoint- 
- ment for them, nevertheless, knowing that sev- 
eral such appointments would be inadequate 
for their needs. 

There followed, on that some day, a 9A class 
which, in dividing 88 by 22 produced wholesale 
the result of 44. Nor did they join at all in 
my distress about the performance. They per- 
mitted me to show them the principles of long 
division, apparently conceded that 4 would 
have been a better answer, permitted me to add 
other illustrations, and then presented me with 
a quotient of 33, obtained by dividing 93 by 31. 
And in that group I also discovered that sev- 
eral girls who seemed to have no difficulty in 
grasping algebraic principles but failed con- 
sistently when left to their own devices simply 
did not know their multiplication tables. By 
the end of the day my spirit had failed me. I 
was saved only by the fact that it was Friday. 
On Saturday there was to be a teachers’ con- 
ference. Something craven in me longed for 
the open country or even the luxury of loafing 
about with a non-pedagogical book. But I 
pulled myself up sternly. “Truly,” thought I, 
“T need the guidance and inspiration of others 
in this my perplexity.” And on Saturday morn- 
ing I went to the conference. I went and sat 
there as I had been exhorted to do, trying to 
make the auditorium look as full as I could— 
and what did I hear? I heard that not only 
had it been proved beyond doubt that trigo- 
nometry belonged in the curriculum for the 
ninth year, but there was well-founded reason 
to believe that the calculus would soon be added 
thereunto. I sat in a daze while the great 
educators got up and congratulated one an- 
other. I longed to tap just one of them on 
the back and ask him if anyone in his classes 
had ever added denominators. But the meet- 
ing was adjourned with everyone progressing 
nicely—except me. 

Now I maintain we are burning our candle 
at both ends. If the elementary schools must 
be devoted to various appreciations, and I 
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fully realize the value of many of them, then 
we must find place in the secondary schools to 
teach what was formerly thoroughly grounded 
in the lower schools. If we must have a new 
name, and the invention of names these days 
is a matter of foremost importance it seems, 
we might call the course we offer something 
like “Some Quaint Relics of the Study of 
Mathematics”-and include in it such things 
as the multiplication tables and a per cent 
mark. 

Is it really less important that the child 
should know something than that he should 
have been exposed to everything? With our 
restless program which includes a smattering 
of most things, are we not creating in our 
pupils a restlessness and lack of thoroughness 
that should be alien to the subject we are teach- 
ing? Is there not something child-like in our 
playing with the high-sounding names of trigo- 
nometry and calculus when all we propose to 
do is to present a few simple numerical prob- 
lems to be solved easily by mechanical devices 
and then forgotten? I do not know; but | 
frequently fear that we are imposing upon 
the child our own point of view, our own 
ability to get a “general impression” after we 
have been sufficiently drilled in all the rudi- 
ments to make impressions intelligible. To 
what extent are we really considering the wel- 
fare of the student, and how far are we carried 
by mere theory in our present-day fever of 
thesis-writing, speech-making, conference- 
holding, and degree-getting? The need to say 
something new lies heavily upon us; but the 
children must not be made victims of our need. 

In sharp contrast to the modern content that 
is being urged, we are confronted by tests and 
measurements which demand the most time- 
worn kinds of mechanical skill. To develop 
the degree of facility which a child needs to 
enable him to adapt himself to a standardized 
test, where, to his confusion, a lengthy problem 
must be crowded into one inch of space and 
his concentration is shaken by his awareness 
of the stop-watch, it is necessary to drill upon 
manipulations to a very unfashionable extent. 
So we lie between two great movements which 
trend not at all in the same direction. 

My plea is merely this: that however much 
or little we are permitted to do as the curricu- 
lum varies from time to time, we do it thor- 
oughly; that we give to the pupil ample oppor- 
tunity to find the peacefulness that lies without 
our subject and to acquire such skill in the 
principles we undertake to teach as will give 
him satisfaction in employing them; that we 
preserve the dignity and beauty of our subject; 
that through constant helpfulness, sympathy, 
and common-sense we overcome all fear of 
mathematics on the part of the child and thus 
humanize the subject as no amount of cheap- 
ening apology for it will do. 
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The Vigil 
By JOHN PETTIE 
Henry Turner Bailey 


the floor of stone in an o]d Romanesque 

church, built before the time of the Cru- 
sades. His dark clothing is almost hidden by 
a white robe (the symbol of purity). Over 
his shoulders is clasped a rich cloak of red 
and gold, colors which symbclize love and 
wisdom. His head is crowned with golden hair. 
He holds before him a dark sheathed sword, 
point downward. . 

Upon the raised pavement of the chancel, 
just.in front of the young man, rest a coat 
of mail, a helmet, and a shield. They have 
been placed there for consecration before the 
high altar. The altar is of marble, covered 
with a white cloth richly gold embroidered. 
Upon it you catch a glimpse of the base of a 
golden candlestick. 

How quiet and mediaeval it all is! The 
young man has been kneeling there all night. 
Into the gloom of the church, through the 
eastern windows of the chancel, steals the light 
of the morning. It falls upon his calm face 
like a benediction from Heaven. It tells him 
that the long dark hours of the vigil are over, 
and that soon into the church will come the 
Bishop and his attendants ready to consecrate 
him for the service of his king. The king him- 
self, proud of the young knight’s successful 
Vigil, will come with his retinue to confer upon 
him the honors of full knighthood. He will re- 
ceive the accolade and the gift from the king 

No. 4 


| ERE is a strong young man kneeling on 


of his coat of mail, his helmet, and his shield 
with a griffin rampant upon it. 

Upon what quest he will go the artist does 
not suggest. Perhaps the Bishop will give him 
the badge of the Crusader, that he may ride 
away to protect pilgrims visiting the Holy 
Sepulchre. Perhaps, like another knight with 
golden hair, he will go forth to find the Holy 
Grail, 

“Alone, and in a land of sand and thorns.” 
In our day strong men stil! make vows, at 
times. Good resolutions at New Years are 
vows. Do we take them as seriously as this 
knight of the vigil takes his? John Pettie, the 
painter, thought it a serious matter to take a 
vow, and a right and beautiful thing to do. 





Concerning Our Cover 


Blunderbuss over shoulder, the first settler 
went forth through the wilds to shoot a turkey 


for his Thanksgiving table. From a nearby 
marsh came the makings of that famous Ameri- 
can dish—cranberry sauce. And as illustrated 
on our cover this month, a few strings of 
beads or pieces of bright cloth purchased other 
edibles from Indian neighbors. 

The meal was prepared in a crude kitchen and 
eaten on a bare table. How primitive a Thanks- 
giving was the pilgrim father’s! 

Now, a hurried phone call to the butcher 

(Turn to page 197) 








“A Young Man and the Money Question” 


Radio Talk No. 9 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION, PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


C. F. Zimmerman, Huntingdon 


INTRODUCTORY Notre.—Education is the sol- 
vent for mistaken methods in. dealing with 
the practical affairs of life. It must ever re- 
main the first line of defense—as well as of 
progress—for the individual. In money mat- 
ters, many misguided folks are blundering 
terribly these days. The lure of “the easy pay- 
ment plan” has brought havoc into countless 
households. What a price to pay for that 
which was not actually needed in the first 
place! 

When mistakes in the use of money place 
the individual (or the family) under the pinch 
of dire need, thus taking away the sense of 
victorious living and substituting a conscious- 
ness of personal defeat, the finer impulses of 
life are likely to “fly out of the window.” After 
all, the ability to save is the supreme test of 
progress and success in material things. To 
be able to save money by one’s own free will 
and accord, is an enduring source of happiness 
and contentment. 

The conversation herein set forth between 
the young man and his friend, the banker, is 
typical of the banker’s everyday experience. 
What could be more important to the youngster 
of school age—or to the adult—than that he 
or she should reach this young man’s conclu- 
sion with regard to his personal finances. 

C. F. ZIMMERMAN, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 


(While down street Saturday evening, Henry 
Gates, a banker of the city, chanced to meet in 
the crowd a young fellow of twenty-four, Jack 
Bender, who, as a boy, lived in the neighbor- 
hood of Gates’ home. Gates knew the family 
well and had developed a liking for the boy 
although he had not seen him for several 
years.) 


GaTes—Hello there, Jack! Where have you 
been? Haven’t seen you in a long time. 


J ack—Been right here in the city, Mr. Gates, 
-_ just haven’t happened to meet you, that’s 
all. 

G.—Jack, the last time I heard of you, you 
were either a guard or a tackle on the high 
school football team. Is that right? 

J.—That’s right, Mr. Gates. 

G.—What have you been doing since you fin- 
ished high school? 

J.—Sorry to say I never finished. Gave up 
studying and went to work up at the radiator 
plant six years ago. 

G.—They’ve had a fine run of business up 
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there and no doubt you have been doing well. 
They pay mighty good wages. 

J.—I surely have no kick on that score. 

G.—You’re not married, are you? 

J:—Married? I should say not. I haven't 
found the right girl yet and besides, if I had 
found her, I wouldn’t have the crust to ask 
her to marry me. 

G.—Why not? You’re a mighty fine chap, 
if I know anything about boys, and you surely 
look healthy and prosperous enough. 

J.—Well, the truth is, Mr. Gates, I’m not 
prosperous at all, except in appearance, and 
last week, as I read your bank ad in the even- 
ing paper, I sure got a whack square between 
the eyes. I’ve been thinking about it ever since. 

G.—Just what do you refer to, Jack? 

J.—Why, the ad where you said that nine 
out of every ten successful business men will 
tell you that their savings brought them their 
first start toward success, and then you said: 
“The chances are that if you are not saving 
you really have no opportunity.” 

G.—Just how does that hit you, Jack? 

J.—It’s not a story to be proud of, Mr. Gates, 
but since we’re on the subject, I might as well 
tell you. I have been earning good money for 
the past six years—on the job every day— 
but right now I have myself tied up so that 
I can hardly look the old pay envelope in the 
face. Since I quit school, I’ve been doing a 
little something for Dad beside just paying 
my board—helped him make a few repairs 
around the place—but aside from that I haven't 
got anywhere. When I started to work at the 
plant I soon found out that while the young 
fellows were all making good wages they were 
good spenders too. They felt they had to have 
what they wanted, you know, the things that 
every fellow enjoys having, but which cost real 
money. Two of the fellows who worked along- 
side of me had each bought a roadster on the 
time-payment plan°and told me that it was 
no trick at all to meet the payments as they 
fell due. Of course, as I saw them driving 
around the streets on Saturday and Sunday, 
well dressed and prosperous looking, I just 
naturally felt that if they could do that I 
could too. I started spending more money than 
I could afford for clothes to keep up with the 
other fellows. I just got the idea that the 
thing for me to do was to hand out my wages 
for whatever I wanted, whether I needed it 
or not, and that’s what I’ve been doing. 

G.—You mean to say that you haven’t saved 
anything? 
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J.—Worse than that, Mr. Gates. By George! 
I hate to tell you. 

G.—Don’t mind that, my boy! Bankers know 
a lot about how some people travel in this 
world. Maybe I can give you a suggestion or 
two that might help you. Go ahead! 

J.—The fact is that right now I owe more 
than two hundred dollars to different business 
men, and if anything happened to me they’d 
sure be out of luck. Everything I have would- 
n't sell for what I owe. 

G.—How did this come about? 
acar? 


J.—Yes, I do. Or rather, I did until just 
this week. That’s why I’m walking this even- 
ing. The car was paid for before I sold it, 
but between making the payments, keeping the 
car running, and making the necessary repairs, 
I haven’t been able to keep my head above 
water. And I’ve had two promotions at the 
plant. 


G.—Didn’t you save those raises in wages? 

J.—No, I just spent a little more. If I had 
put my raise in a savings account every week, 
think what a nice little wad I would have by 
now. Well, last week, just the evening before 
I read that ad of yours, I dropped in to see 
Jim Finley, the clothier, who sells me my 
suits. He’s been mighty kind to me, but he 
sent me one of his monthly statements and 
asked me to drop in to see him. I then owed 
him about one hundred and ninety dollars, but 
I'm going to pay him what I still owe him as 
soon as I can. 

G.—That’s right, my boy. He’s got to live 
as well as you. 

J.—Well, you know, Finley deals at your 
bank. He said to me: “Jack, I’m in need of 
some ready money for my spring stock, and I 
want you to sign a note for the amount you 
still owe me and pay the interest so that I 
tan take the note to Mr. Gates’ bank and have 
it discounted.” That request went through me 
just like a knife, for I knew that when you 
saw that note you’d know that I wasn’t paying 
tash for my clothes, and I knew how you’d look 
at it. I asked Finley to let the account stand 
and right now I’m giving him twelve dollars 
every week. I’m going to do that until the 
bill is paid. 

G.—And how about the car, you made up 
your mind to dispose of it? 

J.—I’m glad to say, Mr. Gates, that the old 
bus is sold. Thank heaven! I got very little 
for it—just a hundred and thirty dollars. I 
gave Finley fifty on account and paid.the rest 
to some other creditors who should have had 
their money a long time ago. Now I’m begin- 
ning to breathe easier, and, if school keeps, 
I'll be out of the woods in three months’ time. 
Then I’m going to snap out of the spending 
game and begin to SAVE. 


Do you drive 
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G—Does your father know about your 
affairs? 

J.—Only in a general way. Dad has the idea 
that I ought to be more careful. In fact, one 
day, when we were on this subject, he told me 
that when he was my age, even though he 
only earned a dollar fifty a day, he had saved 
up four hundred and fifty dollars, and that 
those savings enabled him to buy the home he 
and mother went into when they were married. 
While Dad isn’t wealthy by any means, he’s 
in a comfortable position. He raised the fam- 
ily in good shape and owns our home, and yet 
he never made nearly as much as I’m getting 
right now. Dad has told me, also, that he 
came through a number of tight places when for 
months he couldn’t get a job because business 
was dull, and if he hadn’t had something saved 
he’d have been in a bad fix in no time at all. 
It just struck me then that if the old radiator 
plant were to shut down, I’d be swamped for 
fair. 

G.—Well, Jack, I appreciate your frankness 
in telling me the whole story. I want to say 
that one of the greatest factors in the world 
is the “saving” idea as against the “spending” 
idea. This is true not only as to spending 
dollars and cents foolishly, but in a larger 
sense because unless a man knows enough to 
handle his own money wisely, he cannot expect 
other men—and this includes even his employer 
—to have a great deal of confidence in him. 

J.—Mr. Gates, I just needed some one like 
you to talk this matter over with. You have 
no idea how it has helped me to tell you what 
I had on my mind. I’d like to keep in touch 
with you to let you know now and then how 
I’m coming on, if you don’t mind. 

G.—Certainly. I’m only one of any number 
of bankers who’d be glad to have fellows like 
you drop in and tell them their difficulties. 
Money is a mighty serious problem for every 
young man and unless he can get to the point 
where he sees the light, as you have, he’s sure 
to find failure instead of success ahead of him. 

J.—I think I know what you mean by the 
idea of being a failure. My work at the plant 
has always been satisfactory, but I would have 
done better right along at my job if I had 
these bloomin’ dead horses off my mind. 
They’re mighty poor things to work for and it 
often struck me, whenever I finally paid a bill, 
that I never had anything worth talking about 
to show for my work. A lot of my friends are 
in the same boat. Whenever work slacked up 
a bit, we’ve sort of felt the old boat sinking. 

G.—TI’ve been wondering, Jack, just what you 
have in mind about the future, for it would 
certainly please me to see you make a success 
of things. 


J.—Well, just as soon as Finley and the 
others are paid—and that will take about three 


(Turn to page 196) 
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Can an Adult Learn?— 
Thorndike’s Answer 


Some recent studies of the capacity of grown- 

ups to acquire fresh skill throw new light on 
this question. One of the most interesting in- 
vestigations is that of Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
During the last two years he has conducted 
experiments with two groups, one averaging 
in age 42, the other 22. Both were compared 
with a group of children. The adults were 
taught to write with the wrong hand, to oper- 
ate the typewriter, and there were classes in 
algebra, science, foreign languages, etc. For 
all three groups there were classes in reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and other elementary 
school subjects. In general, both adult groups 
learned more rapidly than the group of chil- 
-dren. The group of older adults learned al- 
most as rapidly as the younger adult group— 
roughly, about five-sixths as fast. The con- 
clusion is that ability to learn increases until 
about 20, when it remains stationary for a 
time, provided the adult continues to study, 
and then declines very gradually. No one 
under 50 should be deterred from trying to 
learn something new by the fear of being 
too old, if he has developed the study habit. 
The studies show that even after 50 the de- 
cline is so slow that the attempt to learn is 
still well worth while. 

Lack of opportunity or desire to learn now 
appears to be the explanation of why adults 
so seldom learn a new language or a new 
trade. But opportunity and desire have great- 
ly increased everywhere in this country in re- 
cent years. The Public Library of Newark 
reports that’ about 10,000 young people in that 
city—mostly men between 20 and 82 years of 
age—pay yearly more than $200,000 to cor- 
respondence schools. These young men have 
had little formal education and are mostly 
working at trades not requiring great skill. 

The companies that have furnished training 
opportunities to their employees are satisfied 
that capacity to learn is not always and singly 
a question of age.—Ewxceutives Services Bulle- 
tin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 





Educational Tour in Germany 
Summer of 1929 
The International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University and the Central In- 
stitute for Education and Instruction of Ber- 
lin announce a tour of Germany’s educational 


institutions for the summer of 1929. This 
tour is organized by the Central Institute 
which operates under the auspices of the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Education and the German 
Federal Ministry of the Interior. 

The selection of members of the party will 


November, 1928 


be in the hands of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
This tour will afford a most unusual opportun- 
ity to see German schools, since it is under 
the official direction of the German educational 
authorities. This provision assures the men- 
bers of the party the closest insight possible 
into the school systems. This is the first 
time such an opportunity has been afforded 
American teachers as a group. 

The visitation of schools will begin on June 
17, 1929, either at Hamburg or Bremen, and 
will continue for six weeks, disbanding just 
before biennial conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations Conference 
in Geneva, July 25-August 4. 

The total expense for each member for the 
time spent in Germany (approximately six 
weeks) will be $350.00. This will include 
second-class railway travel, food, hotels, and 
necessary transportation to schools and hotels 
within the cities. 

There will be twenty-five in the party and 
membership will be limited to those who have 
some command of the German language. Any- 
one interested in this visitation tour may se- 
cure fuller information from Dr. Thomas Al- 
exander, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 





A Decade of Achievements 


THEN—1917 NOW—1927 
$635.00 Average Salary of Teachers$1,300.00 
8th Grade Certification Standards ....2 yr. Normal 
40,000 Summer School Attendance.250,000 
25 Teachers’ Colleges 100 
330,689 College and University En- 

rolment 664,266 
1,600,000 High School Enrolment .. - -4,000,000 
$750,000,000 Expenditures for Public 


School Education ne 


5 State Tenure Laws 
State Retirement Laws ... 
Members in the N. E. 
Members in State Education 
Associations 
Growth ‘in education associations promotes 
educational progress. It is no mere coinci- 
dence that the achievements indicated by the 
table above have been secured during the 
decade of unparalleled membership growth in 
state and national associations. 


These achievements of the past decade are 
inspiring, but they must be surpassed during 
the decade just ahead. The educational ad- 
vantages of the best communities must make 
even further advances. Strength lies in unit- 
ing the educational forces of the nation. The 
National Education Association gives every 
teacher opportunity to have a part in this 
great program of progress. 


5 
10,000 
200,000 
600,000 





Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 

From mine own library with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom. 
—Shakespeare, from The Tempest. 
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Pennsylvania’s Wild-Life Conservation 
Program 


GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


Harrisburg, State Ornitholcgist 


wander over Pennsylvania’s fields and 

woodlands each fall. Last year over 
fourteen thousand fully antlered white-tailed 
deer were shot in Pennsylvania as game. About 
three million cottontail rabbits found their 
way into the larders of Pennsylvania house- 
wives. Thousands of plump ring-neck pheas- 
ants, bobwhites, and ruffled grouse were ecar- 
ried home in the bulging pockets of healthy 
huntsmen who rejoiced over an opportunity 
to get away from their offices for a short time 
during the most colorful season of the year. 
A brief glance at Pennsylvania’s game-bag 
makes it appear very much as though we can 
“eat our pie” and at the same time have it too. 


A careful study of the history of this Com- 
monwealth’s wild-life conservation program 
shows, however, that the present supply of 
game has meant the expenditure of much 
money, the work of hundreds of men devoted 
to a worthy cause, and the foresight of early 
conservationists who realized that early hunt- 
ing methods were leading to an extermination 
of game. 


O'= seven hundred thousand hunters 


Forty years ago Pennsylvania was “shot- 
out.” Market hunting had gone on so exten- 
sively that deer were on the verge of extermi- 
nation. Forest fires had destroyed birds and 
animals and wiped out their cover. Civiliza- 
tion had driven the wilder animals and birds 
into the recesses of the mountains. After 
decades of pursuit by Indiaris and frontiers- 
men, buffalo had receded to the great plains. 
Packs of gray wolves and solitary panthers, 
which formerly ranged our woodlands, had 
disappeared. Hordes of passenger pigeons, 
which once darkened the sun while passing in 
migratory flocks, had all but disappeared. Only 
a vestige of the splendid, pristine assemblage 
of wild birds and animals remained. 


By 1890, a few men in Pennsylvania realized 
that drastic measures would have to be taken 
if our wild-life was to be.saved. In 1895, by 
act of assembly, the board of game commission- 
ers was established. 
who were appointed by the Governor, who were 
to serve without any salary, and who were, 
therefore, free from any political entangle- 
ments, met for the first time to discuss a wild- 
life conservation program for Pennsylvania. 
Their first moves were directed toward the 
stopping of market hunting. Too long had 
the Pennsylvania markets been so glutted that 
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In 1896 these six men,. 


innumerable carcasses had to be burned; too 
long had freight cars, loaded with barrels of 
passenger pigeons, been leaving the Pennsyl- 
vania mountains for Chicago and New York; 
too long had infernal cannon-guns been wiping 
out flocks of ducks along the lower Susque- 
hanna and Delaware rivers. A law passed on 
June 4, 1897 stopped the chasing of deer with 
dogs. At the same time the first definite at- 
tempt to stop the sale of game was made. 

The board, shortly after their inception, fore- 
saw that if game was to increase, certain areas 
in the Commonwealth would have to be set 
aside as game refugees. In 1905, a game 


refuge law was passed and the first refuge in 
a system which has grown to magnificent pro- 
portions was established in Clinton County. 
The success of this refuge resulted not only 





(Photo by author) 


Three Black Bear Cubs get the low-down on a 
Studebaker car. 


from the setting aside of an actual sanctuary 
where no hunting whatever was permitted, but 
also from the creation of public hunting 
grounds completely surrounding the sanctuary 
area. 

As a result of a law passed in 1905, protect- 
ing the black bear, this magnificent animal has 
become abundant in the wilder sections. Penn- 
sylvania was the first state to recognize in 
this creature a relatively harmless and at the 
same time thrilling game animal. Pennsyl- 
vania is considered today as one of the lead- 
ing bear states of the Union. In protecting 
bears, steel traps, dead falls, pits, and snares 
were declared illegal. 

(Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of articles on the history of game conservation 
work in Pennsylvania. The next article will 
treat of later developments of the work.) 





School Savings in Pennsylvania 


W. ESPEY ALBIG 
Deputy Manager American Bankers Association 


ENNSYLVANIA is a pioneer state in 
P school savings banking. The reason is 
not far to seek. Early in its history the 
people turned to manufacturing and to trade, 
no less than to agriculture. This brought more 
money into circulation and into the possession 
of the people than would be found in a district 
given over to agriculture, where crop turnover 
is on an annual basis. 


School savings had been introduced, on what 
proved to be a permanent basis in the United 
States, in Long Island City by Jean Henri 
Thiry in 1885. Four years later Mrs. Sara 
Louisa Oberholtzer, who at the invitation of 
Mr. Thiry witnessed the experiment being 
made at Long Island City, had succeeded in 
‘securing its installation in fifty school build- 
ings in Pennsylvania. 


The original impetus, augmented by the ap- 
proval of educators, bankers, the W. C. T. U., 
parent-teacher organizations, and welfare or- 
ganizations, generally has caused a_ steady 
growth in school savings banking ever since. 
A gratifying factor is that the rate of increase 
in the number of pupils participating in school 
savings banking is much greater than the in- 
crease in enrolment. 


This situation is exemplified by statistics in 
two cities where installation was made prior 
to 1900: 


Amount Due 


Enrolment Depositors Depositors 


23,000 $ 70,690.82 
141,207.54 
1,215,521.76 


"106,167 —:1,932,415.03 


1,204 

1,432 $ 7,168.00 
5,584 66,931.23 
4,038 85,992.3 


An understanding of the continued spread of 
school savings is made possible by statistics 
covering the years 1922, 1927, and 1928. 


No. of School 1922 1927 1928 
637 


1,799 2,198 
669,882 
553,599 


250,787 


Buildings. 
Enrolment.... 
Participants .. 
Weekly Partici- 

pants 
Deposits ... 
Interest 


287,301 
198,186 


626,358 
499,722 


236,677 
.. $1,343,510.10 $4,163,098.22 $4,404,131.68 
$18,918.33 $155,188.15 $215,889.22 
This evidence of thriftiness and of the knowl- 
edge of income management is not unexpected 
in Pennsylvania. Her stock came from the 
hardiest and most resourceful people of Eu- 
rope. In addition, early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury came emigrants from Maine and other 
parts of New England. To a very great de- 
gree the home became the industrial as well 


74,962 


as the cultural center. The development of the 
factory system, brought about by power devel- 
opment, early swept away the household in- 
dustries. 


The schools added to their courses of study 
writing and the use of English. Followed the 
introduction of free text books, which destroyed 
the last vestige of an excuse for the pupil who 
refused to study a subject because his parents 
“would not buy him a book.” Compulsory 
attendance was not long delayed. Then came 
the introduction of other courses made neces- 
sary by the greater elimination of the home 
as a factor in education. 


The development of salesmanship to the 
highest degree has been one factor in forcing 
a knowledge of income management, which is 
one phase of school savings. This knowledge 
is necessary in order that people shall utilize 
their earnings to their own best interest; in 
short that they shall have a knowledge of the 
meaning and use of money. 


That their children should acquire this 
knowledge readily has been the motivating 
cause back of the support given school savings 
banking by parents generally. 


The report of school savings banking as of 
January 30, 1928 is surprisingly good in face 
of a continued depression of a large industry, 
coal. Gains are reported in the number of 
depositors, in the average number of weekly 
depositors, and in the amount deposited. The 
future seems bright in Pennsylvania, both for 
a wider dissemination, through the schools, its 
proper channel, of knowledge of the meaning 
and use of money, and for a continued increase 
in school savings banking of annual deposits 
which now aggregate almost four and one-half 
millions of dollars. 





“Scientific research inevitably tends to 
mathematical expression. I do not know who 
first declared that there is in a science only 
so much of science as there is of mathematics. 
I have found the saying as far back as Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. I am not prepared to accept it 
absolutely. But when our modern teachers of 
pedagogy are criticised for their endless meas- 
urements, I am disposed to answer that it can- 
not be helped. The man who has tasted of 
science is very likely to say in effect: ‘Woe 
is me if my studies do not eventuate in graphs 
and measurements.’ But Heaven help him lest 
he delude himself into thinking that all of 
his graphs and measurements are scientific.” — 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 
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“ EDUCATIONAL : "INTERESTS - 


Politicians Coerce School Heads* 


Alleging that public school officials are being 
coerced by politicians in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Joseph F. Noonan, President of 
Pp, S. E. A., in his address before the North- 
western convention district meeting Friday 
night, October 12, in Academy High School 
auditorium, Erie, spoke vehemently, forcefully, 
and meaningly on the evils of such a pernicious 
practice upon those who are supposed to care 
for the interests of the young people of the 
Commonwealth in a manner free from political 
prejudice. 

“It is rumored,” according to Dr. Noonan, 
“that all members of the State Department of 
Public Instruction have been practically as- 
sessed three per cent of their annual salaries 
as campaign contributions to the Republican 
organization in Pennsylvania. If this is true 
the public should know that this is the first 
time within a decade that even a suggestion 
of this sort of thing arose. Such a practice, 
offensive, pernicious, un-American, cannot be 
countenanced by good-thinking citizens of the 
State without pointed and resentful adverse 
criticism. 

“Never before,” continued Dr. Noonan, “has 
such a cowardly and dastardly attack been 
made in the fundamental institution of public 
education. It is despicable, contemptible, 
against public propriety and ordinary common 
decency. To dominate in a political manner 
the actual fountain-head of State education 
strikes at the very roots of government itself. 

“It cannot be allowed to proceed. It must 
be quelled by the force of relentless and un- 
sparing public opinion.” 

In order to understand better the procedure 
of the political organization in its assessment 
of public school officials, the speaker outlined 
the situation. He said: 

“A brief glance at the proposed system is 
necessary to determine how it works. Natur- 
ally, a prima facie situation must be created 
whereby contributions are apparently made 
voluntarily. All contributors are requested to 
sign a slip which states that the contribution 
is made of the contributor’s own free will, 
and then pressure is applied in silent but ef- 
fective ways. The employee understands clearly 
that he must contribute in order to ‘be on the 
right side’ of the organization. 

“The whole alleged scheme is a direct and 
open insult to the intelligence of the people 
of Pennsylvania,” said the speaker. 

Dr. Noonan pointed out that the P. S. E. A. 
was interested in stopping this political pres- 


*From Erie Dispatch-Herald, Oct. 13, 1928. 


sure that is being brought to bear upon state 
employees of public instruction. He continued, 
speaking for the Association: 

“We pledge ourselves to do what we can to 
eradicate this pernicious practice. The list 
of campaign contributions will be properly 
scrutinized at the right time; a list of mem- 
bers of the State Department of Public In- 
struction adversely affected will be compiled, 
and the amounts contributed tabulated. In 
this way the total contributions may be mathe- 
matically estimated and given wide publicity. 

“Such sum will represent the unscrupulous 
toll of iniquitous political manipulation at the 
expense of the boys and girls of Pennsylvania. 
The whole nation should know about it. 

“The situation may still be remedied before 
it goes too far. Campaign contributions made 
by employees of the State Department of 
Public Instruction should be returned if 
any have already been forwarded. The State 
administration, by reason of its undoubted in- 
terest in the perpetuity of American ideals 
and institutions may publicly repudiate this 
contemptible procedure in Pennsylvania and 
thus keep our public schools from being 
dragged in the mire of political turmoil. 

“The proposed system,” concluded Dr. 
Noonan, with all the force of one sincere and 
whole-heartedly interested in the welfare of 
those whom he represented, “to say the least, 
is damnable.” 





Inter Nos 


(No. 3) 

While short words and short sentences are 
desirable in the classroom, on the platform, 
and in educational magazines, there is an occa- 
sional long word that expresses one’s meaning 
so accurately that it is well to use it rather 
than to beat around the bush for its equivalent 
in short words. One such word is solidarity. 
It breathes strength, compactness, truth. It 
connotes onenéss, entirety, cohesiveness, indi- 
visibility. These meanings apply exactly to 
the word when we refer to the solidarity of 
the profession. We want such a solidarity in 
our professional organization that each member 
may have a sympathetic appreciation of the 
work of every other member. The classroom 
teacher should know enough of the problems 
of the principal, the supervisor, and the super- 
intendent to give enthusiastic support to the 
projects initiated. The administrative officer 
should keep so close in touch with the teaching 
and learning problems of the classroom that 
he may genuinely appreciate the patience, abil- 
ity, and skill of the classroom teacher. Ele- 
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mentary teachers should have no inferiority 
complex when thinking of the work of teachers 
in the secondary and the collegiate field, and 
teachers in the latter fields should arrogate 
to themselves no feelings of superiority to- 
ward the teacher in the grades. It is quite 
as important that the sixth grader be taught 
as well as the high school junior or the college 
sophomore. The twelfth year of one’s life is 
as critical as his seventeenth or his twentieth. 
There should be no schism in the ranks of edu- 
cational workers. We are teachers, members 
of the same profession actuated by the same 
ideals of social service. 


In such a gigantic enterprise as the educa- 
tion of our youth, we must have organization 
and grades of service but workers in one grade 
may do just as fine a piece of work as workers 
in any other grade and there should be com- 
_radery and whole-souled appreciation from top 
to bottom and from the bottom up that makes 
for professional solidarity. 


A local branch of our Association is the 
county or district institute or the college 
faculty, which includes all the educational 
workers on the pay roll: nurses, hygienists, 
coaches, band and orchestra leaders, special 
teachers, kindergartners, teachers of home 
classes for foreign-born mothers, academic and 
professional teachers, administrators, and all 
the rest. In our Association all meet on a 
common level and each has the same voting 
strength. All should boost for each and each 
should boost for all. This attitude gives the 
P. S. E. A. a oneness, a cohesiveness, a soli- 
darity which is the wonder and admiration of 
the nation. 


The local unit is autonomous, self-governing. 
It initiates and works out its own program, it 
elects the delegates who determine the policies 
of the State Association and elect its officers 
and governing body. 


Its solidarity is shown objectively by its 
united membership in local, state, and national 
associations. 


The following local branches have reported 
an enrolment of 100% for 1928-29 and have 
sent their dues and enrolment cards to P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg: 


*Abington Township 


100% 
Adams County 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
*Berks County 100% 
Berwick 100% 
100% 

Bristol 100% 
Cameron County 100% 
Canonsburg 100% 
Carnegie 100% 
Charleroi 100% 


100% enrolment in N. E. A. 
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*Chester County 100% 

*Clearfield 

Clinton County 

Columbia 

*Corry 

Crawford County 

Cumberland County ..... PORES R seneees 

*Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural 
School 

DuBois 

Elizabethtown College 

Farrell 

Fell Township 

Ford City 

Forest County 

German Township 

*Haverford Township z . 

Home for Deaf Children, Philadelphia. . 

Jersey Shore 

Johnsonburg 

Latrobe 

Lawrence County 

Lehigh County 

*Lehighton 


* Logan Township 


McKees Rocks 

*Mahanoy Township 

Mansfield State Teachers College 
Meadville 

Mercer County 

Middletown 

Mifflin County 

Milton 

Montgomery County 

Mount Pleasant Borough 
*Muhlenberg Township 

Munhall 

New Brighton 

Northampton 

*Palmerton 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf.. 
Pike County 


Shippensburg State Teachers College.. 
Snyder County 
Somerset County ... 
Steelton 

St. Peter’s Choir School 
Tarentum 

Upper Darby ... 
Wayne County ... 
West Pittston : 
Whitehall Township 
*Wilkinsburg 

Windber 





N. E. A. Life Membership 


An easy payment plan makes it possible for 
many teachers to become life members of our 


splendid National Association. It requires 
$10 a year for 10 years, or $25 a year for 4 
years, or $100 spot cash. Many members now 
pay $5 a year for N. E. A. dues, journal, and 
proceedings. Why not double that amount for 
10 years, enroll once for all in a fine honor 
list, and wear the gold button? Life member- 
ships in reputable organizations make one 
justly proud of himself. 

Life membership dues go into the N. E. A. 
building fund for a seven-story addition to the 
present, outgrown headquarters at the national 
capital. Become a partner in this enterprise. 

California leads with 151 N. E. A. life 
memberships. Ohio comes next with 137. We 
have 113. Let us step out and take our right- 


(Turn to page 198) 
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The School System of the City 
of Reading 


LILLIAN HORTON 
Member Local Publicity Committee 

The public school system of Reading, the con- 
vention city of the P. S. E. A. for 1928, dates 
from 1836. Its growth has been marked by 
its increase in numbers, its improvements in 
organization, curriculum, and buildings. Dur- 
ing the past year 22,162 children were enrolled 
under the direction of a staff of 612 teachers, 
superintendents, directors, supervisors, and 
principals. 

Reading maintains the six-three-three plan 
| of organization for the entire city. The ele- 
mentary schools are housed in thirty-seven 
buildings and the junior high schools in four. 
Of these the Northeast Junior High School 
covers an entire city block and accommodates 
twelve hundred pupils. It is located in the 
beautiful and rapidly growing northeastern 
section of the city. 

The senior high school is now located in a 
new building at Thirteenth and Douglass 
Streets. The school has the native forests on 


Mount Penn for a background and this together 
with the simplicity of the building and its 
architectural features makes it most attractive. 
It commands a view of the city from its situa- 
tion on a twenty-acre plot of ground which 
allows for extension for shops and gymna- 


siums. The school will accommodate two thou- 
sand pupils. It is in this building that the 
P. S. E. A. convention will meet in December. 

The Reading Public Museum and Art Gal- 
lery, which is unique in being the first and 
only institution of its kind owned and operated 
by a public school system, is located near the 
western limits of the city. This building, with 
its miscellaneous exhibits and art gallery, will 
be visited during the convention. 

Reading maintains a continuation school 

with 2,274 students enrolled. A _ standard 
evening high school offers day high school 
credit for satisfactory completion courses pre- 
scribed by accredited high schools. The gravely 
retarded child is cared for in a separate 
school. One open air school and three open 
window schools are among the other special 
classes for which provision is made. 
_ Schuylkill College, Reading’s higher institu- 
tion of learning, is located in the northeastern 
section of the city, but a short distance away 
from the Senior High School. This college is 
to be merged with Albright College, Myers- 
town, in the near future. Two new buildings, 
theology and science, are to be a part of the 
Greater Albright on the Schuylkill campus. 

Some interesting facts about the Reading 
school system are: Reading Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was organized May, 1910; all teachers are 
members of the State Retirement; institutes 
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are held on five separate days throughout the 
school year; the “School Bulletin” is the super- 
intendent’s official publication; a research de 
partment was organized April, 1928; the per- 
centage of attendance for the year was 95%; 
about 239 children had psychometric examina- 
tions; the medical department examined 15,024 
pupils of which 4,051 cases were corrected and 
5,206 defects corrected; there were 11,195 chil- 
dren enrolled in the corrective speech and hear- 
ing classes, of these 1,963 defects were cor- 
rected; the commercial value of printing done 
in the schools is $13,590.89 and the approxi- 
mate value of work turned out by the shops 
is $14,690.89; the junior high schools hold 
annually interscholastic contests in _ all 
branches of athletics and in addition hold an 
annual fete day; the senior high school library 
has 4,545 non-fiction books, 5,262 fiction books, 
and 483 periodicals; there are six cafeterias. 

The pupil is the center of gravity in the 
educational system of Reading. Whatever 
can be done to stimulate his accomplishment 
or to promote his welfare is regarded by the 
district as of importance secondary only to 
the progress and welfare of the teachers. To 
this enlightened policy both pupils and teach- 
ers have made magnificent response. 





Reading Convention 


Railroads in Pennsylvania have granted 
our Association a special rate of one and one- 
half fare on the identification certificate plan 
from all Central Passenger Association points 
in the State for our State convention which 
will be held in Reading, December 27 and 28. 
This fare with a minimum of $1.00 for the 
round trip is applicable onl:; to members of 
our Association and dependent members of 
their families. Tickets are good via the same 
route in both directions. Upon the surrender 
of identification certificate, furnished upon re- 
quest by the P. S. E. A. office, round trip 
tickets may be purchased from December 24 
to 28, inclusive, and, upon validation by the 
agents at the regular ticket offices of the lines 
over which the tickets read into Reading on 
any day after arrival, will be good for return 
to reach original starting point not later than 
midnight of January 3, 1929. 

In addition, the carriers have authorized 
one and three-fifths fare for the round trip 
with return limit of thirty days. 

These concessions are granted on condition 
that nothing will be sold nor orders taken for 
future delivery at the exhibits. 

For list of imported speakers, and Reading 
hotels, see October JOURNAL, pages 98 and 99. 

The December JOURNAL will contain the com- 
plete programs of the general sessions, the 
House of Delegates, the departments, the sec- 
tions, and the round tables. 
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Metropolitan Arts Association 


The Metropolitan Arts Association under the 
auspices of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion will hold its fourteenth annual meeting at 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Satur- 
day, November 3 from 10 A. M. to 2:30 P. M. 
The board of education of Cheltenham Town- 
ship will entertain the delegates at luncheon, 
and the address of welcome will be given by 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, superintendent of 
schools. The luncheon speaker will be John 
A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The officers of this association are C. E. 
Karlson, Elkins Park, president; Norman 
Ratchford, West Chester, vice-president; Ger- 
trude L. Turner, Abington, secretary. The 
membership includes representatives from 
Berks, Bucks, Montgomery, Delaware, Chester, 
‘and Philadelphia Counties. 





University of Pittsburgh Studio 
of KDKA 


The University of Pittsburgh studio of West- 
inghouse Station KDKA opened its 1928-29 
season of broadcasting on October 3. Pro- 
grams are sent out from the University studio 
at seven o’clock every evening with the excep- 
tion of Monday and Tuesday. 

A radio course in biology will be given on 
Wednesday evenings during the first semester 
by Robert T. Hance, head of the department 
of biology. Talks on football are given Thurs- 
day evenings by “Jock” Sutherland, head foot- 
ball coach, and talks on “China Today” may 
be heard Friday evenings. 

Monthly schedules of the University features 
will again be sent out, without charge, at the 
beginning of each month. These as well as all 
radio publications may be ordered from: The 
Radio Manager, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh. 





About Oats 


What Science Says 
and Other Cereals 


A miniature source book, edited by Lydia J. 
Roberts of the University of Chicago and pub- 
lished by the School Health Service of the 
Quaker Oats Company, 80 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago, is made up of authoritative state- 
ments from scientific writings on the place of 
cereals in the diet during health and disease. 
The book, although not designed for general 
circulation in the educational field, is for dis- 
tribution gratis to trained health workers who 
can use it to particular advantage. A poster, 
“Carrying Grain in Ancient Times,” may also 
be had upon request to Phyllis Radford, 
director, School Health Service. 
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Blanche Walter 


Blanche Walter, 226 Maple Street, Kittan- 
ning, a member of the June graduating class 
of the senior-junior high school, completed her 
grade and high school training without absence 
or tardiness. Miss Walter completed the twelve 
years’ work in eleven years and, ranking in 
the upper twenty per cent of her class, earned 
a scholarship for Grove City College. The high 
school faculty awarded her a gold coin at com- 
mencement in recognition and appreciation of 
her achievement. 





The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine 

The Vocational Guidance Mugazine, organ of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
is the only publication devoted to the entire 
field of vocational guidance. In the October 
number there were articles by people actually 
doing the work. J. B. Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota gave a very comprehen- 
sive survey of what has been done in the 
“Twin Cities,’ while Barbara H. Wright of 
the Minneapolis Public Schools described how 
they use the group conference as a guidance 
device. These with a number of other articles 
and the field and review departments make 
up a very interesting issue. This magazine 
would be of value to an administrator, a 
teacher, a vocational counselor, a personal of- 
ficer, a social or civic worker, or just a friend 
of youth. 

Sample copies of this magazine may be se- 
cured by writing to: Fred C. Smith, Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 





If we live long enough we discover that other 
people are very much like ourselves. 
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Temple’s Conference on 


Secondary Education 

Approximately 700 educational workers in 
the secondary field in Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania attended the fourth annual 
conference on problems in secondary education 
at Temple University October 12 and 13. 

The speakers at the two general sessions 
were Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and John A. H. Keith, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 
Numerous speakers appeared on the programs 
of the ten round tables. 

Dr. Briggs in a carefully prepared paper 
read at the first general session formulated 
a definition of secondary education, really a 
program, by stating its ten main functions. 
In his second address he delivered a ringing 
challenge to those present to accomplish the 
program. His ten points are: 

1. To integrate, or unify, the pupils’ ideals, 
attitudes, and knowledge for the sake of the 
general prosperity of our democracy. 

To satisfy pupils’ immediate and prob- 
able future needs. 

To reveal the racial heritage, show its 
significance, and make it appreciated and 
desired. 

4, To explore the pupils’ aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and capacities and to accelerate this pro- 
cess in the highest possible field for each on 
increasingly specialized levels. 

To systematize and organize knowledge 
showing its interrelations. 

6. To direct interests, to create interests, 
and he give a criterion for measuring achieve- 
ment. 

7. To give educational and vocational guid- 
ance thereby helping pupils to decide what 
they will do. 

8. To differentiate courses on the basis of 
developing interests, aptitudes, and capacities, 
but not in more than three-fifths of the courses 
in the first two years. 

9. To adopt methods of teaching that en- 
courage independence of thought. 

10. To retain all the students as long as 
they can profit by the work and direct those 
who are not high-school minded to a more ap- 
propriate type of school or to remunerative 
work. Keep in mind the law of diminishing 
returns. 


A PROFESSION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


W. Carson Ryan, Professor of Education, 
Swarthmore College, answered the question by 
stating the three pre-suppositions of a pro- 
fession: 

1, The existence of a body of scientific 
material. 

2. That practitioners have a knowledge of 
this material. 

_ 8. That practitioners are .steadily growing 

M service by constant study of this*material. 

PP diagnosed the situation in Pennsylvania 
us; 
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1. We have high professional requirements 
for high school teachers. 

2. We require professional courses. 

3. We encourage growth in service. 

4. Some teachers regard required educa- 
tional courses too lightly and consider them 
only as affording means of compliance with 
technical requirements. 

Preparation in subject matter is often 
inadequate. 

6. Educational courses for secondary teach- 
ers have profited but little from our new 
philosophy of education. 

7. Our four-year teachers colleges tend to, 
emphasize liberal arts courses and give too lit- 
tle of the new education for secondary teachers. 

Dr. Ryan offered these remedial suggestions: 

1. Give genuinely professional attitudes to 
teachers in training. 

2. Incorporate professional requirements 
to the point where college students must make 
a deliberate choice of courses. 

8. Give definite guidance to college students 
so that teaching will not be just a last resort. 

4. Base courses on needs rather than on 
tradition. Give more modern psychology and 
social case work. 

5. Make genuine contacts with children the 
basis of teacher training. 

The resolutions presented by Superintendent 
S. O. Rorem, Lebanon, commended especially 
Dean George E. Walk, Ralph Dornfeld Owen, 
and Joseph §S. Butterweck for the helpful, 
constructive, inspirational programs and re- 
quested them to make it an annual affair. 

The enrolment this fall in Temple’s Teachers’ 
College is 3,250, which is 800 more than a 
year ago. The total enrolment in Temple Uni- 
versity is 12,500. 





Resigns After Forty-one 
Years’ Service 
Alice Kern, third and fourth grade teacher, 
has resigned on account of ill health after hav- 
ing taught thirty-nine years in Coopersburg 
and two and one-half years in Bethlehem. Miss 
Kern attended Quakertown High School and 


Quakertown Select School. She graduated 
from Allentown Female College, now Cedar 
Crest College, in 1882 and took summer courses 
and extension work with New York State 
Teachers Reading Circle, Mt. Gretna State 
Summer School, Millersville State Normal 
School, and Muhlenberg College. 





The cornerstone of our profession is service 
to the public, and everything that we do as 
a great professional group must be justified 
by a clear benefit to the cause in which we are 
enlisted. We are not organized for individual 
profit or for group aggrandizement, but solely 
to promote our service to see to it that the edu- 
cation of all the children of all the people is 
what it should be in a great democracy.—W, 
C, Bagley, 
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Free Motion Picture Films 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


The motion film outlining the formation of 
coal and the mining and production of coal for 
various markets has been especially edited and 
arranged for educational use. Animated draw- 
ings have been used to illustrate the processes 
in the formation of coal from the early forests 
down to the time when the glaciers destroyed 
a great portion of the coal deposits. In the 
portion of the film devoted to the mining and 
production of coal, animated drawings have 
been used alternating with actual views of the 
mining and production processes in order to 
simplify the attainment of a clear and accurate 
conception of this great industry. 


How Jimmy WoN THE GAME 


This safety film is built around a boys’ base 
ball team and brings in, through effective 
means, cautions against the danger of playing 
with small blasting caps. This will be found 
suitable for all grades, as it is free from any 
objectionable details that might ordinarily be 
expected. 


New York’s NEwest SUBWAY 


This new motion picture film shows the 
building of the new subway in New York City. 
Not only are the actual building operations 
shown but pictures showing the amount of 
earth and rock moved in an undertaking of 
this type are portrayed in a manner interest- 
ing to the student. The length of trackage is 
shown by map pictures as if a one-track line 
were extended from New York to the Mid- 
West. This is a one-reel picture on Safety 
stock. These three films will be furnished free 
by James C. Muir & Company, 10 South 18th 
Street, Philadelphia to any school desiring to 
borrow them and paying the transportaticn 
charges from and to Philadelphia. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY TO PHILADELPHIA 


This monograph with the accompanying film- 
ascope roll has been prepared solely for the 
purpose of placing in the hands of teachers in- 
formation concerning the material of educa- 
tional merit in a school visit to Philadelphia. 
The data has been arranged in the form of 
itineraries for groups interested in art, civics, 
geography, history, literature, music, and na- 
ture. The film contains views of the points 
described in great detail in the monograph. 


A copy of the film and monograph may be 
obtained for permanent retention at no charge 
by addressing James C. Muir & Company, 10 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Chemistry of Motion Picture 
Film 

The story of their love, their sorrow, their 
despair, and the triumph of their happiness 
was a moving one, appealing to the longing 
for romance that is in the hearts of all. Those 
who read it in the pictures, and they were mul- 
titude, never thought that the story was writ- 
ten in silver with a pen of light. 

On every reel should appear the mystic 
chemical symbols describing this method of 
writing, as important in many ways as the 
discovery of the alphabet. These symbols tell 
us that silver (Argentum) bromide passes 
over into silver metal and bromine. It so hap- 
pens that this chemical change is accelerated 
enormously by light. It also happens that the 
chemist devoting himself to photography is 
able to produce silver bromide in a form that 
is tremendusly sensitive though stable enough 
for commercial use. Thus it is quite possible 
to take pictures in a 20,000th of a second. The 
light waves traveling at 186,000 miles per 
second strike the little clumps of silver bromide 
in the gelatin of the film and shatter some 
silver loose from the bromine. When the film 
is put into a developer more silver is separated 
from the bromine but the process starts from 
the points already shattered by the light. When 
the process is complete the brightest spots in 
the picture are represented by a mass of tiny 
specks of black silver. The scene is reversed, 
it is now a negative. When light is again 
passed through this onto a new film the orig- 
inal light effect is produced and that is the 
picture. 

At first these little specks of silver bromine 
were put on glass plates; they had to be on 
something transparent and glass was the only 
transparent substance available. It was pos- 
sible to make records with photography at this 
stage of its development, but the moving pic- 
ture was out of the question. 

Then came the discovery that cotton could 
be made into nitrocellulose, that nitrocellulose 
could be dissolved, and that when the solution 
was mixed with camphor a transparent plastic 
was formed. This transparent plastic is flex- 
ible, glass is not. This difference made the 
modern movie possible. Fortunately it hap- 
pens that silver is a very permanent material, 
and so are gelatin and the transparent plastic 
if properly kept, so that we may look forward 
to very permanent records, actually in silver, 
of the doings of humanity, fictitious as well 
as real. 

The amount of silver used for this purpose 
is very remarkable; the leading photographic 
company in this country uses tons of silver, 
this use coming next in importance to the gov- 
ernment’s coinage of silver. 


(Turn to page 191) 
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Norman C. Koontz 


Norman C. Koontz, for the past six years 
superintendent of the Titusville Public Schools, 
has been elected to the superintendency of the 
Indiana Public Schools. Mr. Koontz is a na- 
tive of Indiana County, having received his ele- 
mentary and part of his secondary education 
in the schools of this county. He holds an 
A.B. degree from Grove City College, an 
A.B. degree from Yale, and the M.A. in public 
school administration from Columbia Univer- 
sity. At the present time he is doing graduate 
work in the field of college and normal school 
education. 

Mr. Koontz has been a successful principal 
in DuBois, Indiana, and Tyrone. For ten 
years he was superintendent of schools in 
Cooperstown and Jamestown, North Dakota, 
from which position he came to Titusville. The 
Indiana schools are indeed fortunate in secur- 
ing a man of his training and experience. 





Endowments 


Endowments for all types of schools in the 
United States in 1926 exceeded $1,000,000,000 
as reported recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. 


The total valuation of all school property in 
that year, according to the report, was ap- 
proximately $8,125,085,472, and the grand total 
of enrolments in all types of schools was about 
31,037,736. The total amount of endowments 
reported by schools in 1926 is as follows: col- 
leges and universities, $987,012,929; teachers 
colleges and normal schools, $19,425,113; pri- 
vate high schools and academies, $67,151,000; 
which make a total of $1,073,589,042.—Su- 
preme Council 33° Bulletin. 





A good book is the best of friends, the same 
today and forever.—Tupper. 
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All College Dinner 


The All College Dinner, annual event of 
the P. S. E. A. Convention, will be held at 
the Hotel Berkshire at Reading on Thursday, 
December 27. F. E. Emmons, director of the 
American Institute of Educational Travel of 
New York City, will be the speaker. The 
banquet hall proper will seat 275 people. An 
additional 150 alumni can be served on the bal- 
cony adjoining. Preferred reservations will be 
made for those who mai! their orders 
for the two dollar tickets te L. R. De- 
Long, 400 N. 3rd Street, Harrisburg. State 
college, year of graduation, and _ enclose 
stamped, return addressed envelope if you wish 
receipt mailed to you. Payment for and de- 
livery of tickets will be made at registration 
headquarters, Reading. 





Columbia School Press 
Executives and Advisers Meet 


The semi-annual meeting of the executives 
and faculty advisers of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association was held at the Hotel Rit- 
tenhouse, Philadelphia, during the afternoon 
of October 6. Of the officers of this associa- 
tion three are Pennsylvania teachers. The 
president is C. F. Troxell of Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia; the recording secretary, 
Lambert K. Greenawalt, York High School; 
the corresponding secretary, Gertrude L. Tur- 
ner, Abington High School. The fourth officer, 
vice-president, is Rowena Harvey of the well- 
known South Side Times, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The speakers for the luncheon meeting in- 
cluded Albert Lindsay Rowland, superinten- 
dent of schools of Cheltenham Township, who 
talked about The School Publication and The 
Administrator; Leonidas Beck, Beck Paper 
Company, Philadelphia, who discussed The 
School Publication and Paper; W. T. Cooke, 
Clark Printing House, Philadelphia, who spoke 
about The School Publication and the Printer; 
D. H. Barnes, Westbrook Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, who conducted a discussion about 
economy and best effects in magazine make- 
up; and Joseph M. Murphy, founder of the 
association and assistant director of extension 
work, Columbia University, who explained the 
policies and plans of the association. 

Mr. Murphy stated that there are more 
than 10,000 school publications in existence, 
not including yearbooks, and that membership 
in the Columbia organization embraces forty 
states and Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Alaska, 
and Canada. The Columbia style book has 
been so successful that the association plans 
to issue other official monographs. With this 
idea in view several general subjects are being 
studied: the status of the school press; the 
place of the school press in the curriculum; 
and the school press and the community. 
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Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 


The third round table meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association will be held 
Thursday, December 27, at Schuylkill College, 
Reading. To this meeting, which will be dur- 
ing the annual P. S. E. A. Convention, all 
faculty advisers and student staff members 
of junior or senior high school publications 
of the state of Pennsylvania, whether members 
of the P. S. P. A. or not, are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The program for the day’s meeting has been 
carefully planned by the executive committee 
to meet the interests and needs of those inter- 
ested in all branches of school journalism. A 
general session, which will convene at 10 
o’clock, will include addresses on Boiler Plate 
Work, Improving the Status of School Publi- 
cations with Administrative Officers, and Fu- 
ture Fields of Development for the P. S. P. A., 
given by speakers who have had wide experi- 
ence in this field. 

Following the general session the group will 
be divided into three sections: faculty advisers, 
student editorial, and student business. After 
a general discussion of problems these round 
table circles will subdivide to take up the in- 
terests of more specialized groups. The faculty 
advisers who are new at this work will discuss 
different subjects from those who are “vet- 
erans”’; the students who are members of a 
newspaper editorial staff will not have the 
same problems as those of a magazine staff; 
and the news business staff and the magazine 
business staff will take up their individual 
problems. 

A complete program for the meeting will 
appear in the December issue of the JOURNAL. 

Following the morning’s program, a get- 
together luncheon will be served at the College. 
Here the members can get better acquainted 
while singing songs and listening to informal 
speeches. 

All accommodations for the delegates to the 
convention have been arranged for by the hos- 
pitable teachers of Reading and Schuylkill 
College. Guides will meet the visitors at the 
railroad station; a reception will be held Wed- 
nesday evening for those who arrive at that 
time; full accommodations including supper, 
lodging, breakfast, and the special luncheon 
may be had for the nominal sum of $3. The 
price of the special luncheon alone will be $1. 
Reservations may be secured by addressing 
Mildred Runyeon, Reading High School. 

The officers of the Association are president, 
Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Rachel S. Turner, Bloomsburg. The 
members of the executive committee are: Flor- 
ence Beitenman, Reading; Lambert Greena- 
walt, York; Francis Mechlin, Pittsburgh; Jean 
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Rummel, New Castle; Charles Troxell, Phila- 
delphia; Gertrude Turner, Abington; Miriam 
Wendle, Williamsport. 


EXHIBITS 


An exhibit of Pennsylvania school news- 
papers and magazines and other school publi- 
cations will be on display during the meeting. 
Every school is urged to contribute recent 
issues of school publications. These represen- 
tative issues should be mailed to Clyde F. Lytle, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, not later 
than December 20. Whenever possible several 
copies for distribution should be included. 





Two Cameron County Schools 
Have Perfect Attendance 


The attendance records of the Whittimore 
Hill School in Shippen Township and of the 
Mason Hill School, Gibson Township, Cameron 
County, show that the pupils in both these 
rural schools were neither absent nor tardy 
during the 1927-28 school year. Photographs 
of the pupils and teachers of both these schools 
are reproduced in the accompanying cuts. 


Whittimore School 


The names of the pupils of the Whittimore 
School of which Helen Kranking was the 
teacher are as follows: William Thomas, 
Westley Ostrum, Harold Ostrum, Junior 
Thomas, Leon Thomas, Phennie Thomas, Leon 
Ostrum, Helen Thomas. 


Mason Hill School 


The names of the pupils in the Mason Hill 
School, Carrie E. Whiting, teacher, are: Robert 
Jordan, Nan Jordan, Howard Jordan, and 
Sarah Jordan. 
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Group Insurance for Teachers 
L. R. DeLONG 
Pennsylvania State College 

The first group insurance policy in the United 
States was issued in 1911. Recent reports in- 
dicate that approximately $7,500,000,000 of 
group life insurance is in force. About 6,000,- 
000 workers are insured. The first group in- 
surance policies were issued to employers who 
wished to make available standard insurance 
policies at lower rates than their employees 
could secure individually. 

Group insurance projects have been under- 
taken by the State Education Associations of 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
during the last five years. Recently New York 
State passed a law permitting labor unions to 
secure group insurance for their members. 
Analysis of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association’s constitution has resulted in a rul- 
ing that our Association can secure a group 
life insurance policy for its members from 
companies operating under the New York law. 

Group insurance policies are issued where 
fifty or more employees are employed by the 
same firm or compose a local chapter of a 
State Association. Seventy-five per cent of 
each group must take out life insurance poli- 
cies. The insuring company does not require 
a medical examination. A uniform rate is 
charged each person. Preliminary investiga- 
tions indicate that Pennsylvania teachers un- 
der a group policy will, be able to purchase 
$1,000 of insurance for about $12 per year. 

The purchase of life insurance has become 
the almost universal policy of all educated and 
self-supporting individuals as a natural result 
of the widespread purchase of government in- 
surance during the World War. Although 
formerly insurance companies restricted their 
policies to men, the development of economical 
freedom and the reduction of deaths during 
child birth within recent years have greatly ex- 
tended the purchase of insurance by women. 
The present cost of professional education has 
placed better-trained teachers under an in- 
creasing financial obligation to their parents. 
Increased salaries have made it possible for 
conscientious sons and daughters to insure a 
reasonable return to their parents in case of 
death before the investment has been returned. 

Group insurance should be provided in suf- 
ficient amounts to meet the common needs of 
the members of the profession. The Missouri 
State Education Association has provided for 
Policies of $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, $4,000, and 
$5,000. The school board of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, provides for insurance policies of from 
$1,000 to $4,000 per year. The typical teacher 
may be expected to have expended not less 
than $2,000 in securing professional training, 
and an additional $1,000 may well be provided 
for medical and mortuary services. 
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All group insurance has its basis in term in- 
surance. The premium for term insurance 
covers the bare cost of providing for death 
benefits. Since term policies for individuals 
must be renewed each five or ten years at 
higher rates, a term policy for individuals is 
not the most economical policy to buy. Where 
groups are insured at the average age-term 
rate, the disadvantage of term policies is over- 
come. New entrants each year into the teach- 
ing profession will maintain approximately the 
same median age of the insured group. 


Every group of professiona! workers, in the 
last analysis, is responsible for the welfare of 
the workers in their craft. Usually the de- 
ceased teacher can depend upon his immediate 
family to liquidate the final medical and fu- 
neral bills. However, a faculty in Pennsyl- 
vania recently found that a member of its 
group had been taken away with less than 
twenty-four hours warning. A chronic disease 
which did not interfere with his teaching duties 
had made it impossible for him to secure life 
insurance. Fortunately, a colleague was 
able to write his check for $1,000 to cover the 
immediate emergency. His professional asso- 
ciates, without exception, later contributed their 
share of the assistance provided. Among the 
60,000 teachers of Pennsylvania, there doubt- 
less are a number who could not now pass the 
rigorous medical examinations required to se- 
cure individual policies. Such members are 
entitled to have the opportunity of securing 
insurance by group action. 


Frequently, new members of the teaching 
staff are totally uninformed regarding the 
merits of the various life contracts which can 
be secured. They know the insurance agent or 
agents are heralded by their first check. Since 
teachers are supposedly well educated, they 
hesitate to display their total ignorance of 
insurance contracts. At times, they will ap- 
peal to their superintendent or some associate 
among the teachers for advice regarding in- 
surance. Too frequently they will defer pur- 
chasing insurance until they have gradually 
acquired some knowledge of this type of busi- 
ness. The prevision of group insurance by 
some standard old-line insurance company, se- 
lected after a careful investigation by the 
members of the profession, should safeguard 
the purchase of the basic insurance needs. 


In administering group insurance policies, 
the Missouri State Education Association pro- 
vided for the extra clerical service in its head- 
quarters staff by adding one dollar overhead 
fees to every insurance policy. After securing 
the mass group policy, the issuance of indi- 
vidual policies to members of the local chapters 
is handled by the headquarters office. The 
expense of collection of the annual premium 
from the insured members and its transmission 
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to the insurance company should be borne by 
the members insured. 

A preliminary inquiry regarding the insur- 
ance in force on the lives of one hundred typi- 
cal teachers indicates that the average policy 
carried by the group equals a year’s salary. 
However, forty-eight of the group carried no 
insurance. One-fourth of this number were 
teachers earning a salary of $1,400 or less. 
The one hundred teachers indicated their de- 
sire to purchase a total of $180,000 of insur- 
ance under the group plan. 

If the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation is to secure the advantages of group in- 
surance for its members, it seems evident that 
the matter should be carefully investigated 
by a commission authorized by the House of 
Delegates. This commission should investi- 
gate the basic life insurance needs of the 
.teachers of Pennsylvania. They should care- 
fully scrutinize the proposals of interested 
companies. The contract approved should pro- 
vide for the continued insurance of individuals 
when they leave the teaching profession or ac- 
cept work in some other state. Such individual 


insurance should exempt them from medical 
examination, although they would doubtless be 
required to pay the rate for their own age in 
accordance with the types of policies they 
selected. 


Prizes and Scholarships 





EcoNoMIc PrRIzES—$2,000 


Prizes to the amount of $2,000 have been 
offered through the generosity of Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx of Chicago for the best studies in 
the economic field. Contestants are classified 
in two ways: Class A includes residents of 
the United States and Canada, without re- 
striction; Class B includes only those who, at 
the time the papers are sent in, are under- 
graduates of any American college. A first 
prize of $1,000 and a second prize of $500 are 
offered to contestants of Class A; first prize 
of $300 and second of $200, to those of Class 
B. Papers of Class A should be sent on or 
before June 1, 1929, and those of Class B be- 
fore July 1, 1929, to J. Laurence Laughlin, 
Esq., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Suggested subjects are: 
1. The Influence of the South on Protection- 
ism 

. The Effect on Commercial Banking of the 
Growth of Corporation Securities 

. The Methods of Maintaining Profits by 
Lowering Costs in the Face of Rising 
Wage Rates 

. Present and Future Status of the Lumber 
Industry 

. The Mineral Resources of South America 

6. Under Modern Railway Efficiency Can 
Any Waterway Hold Its Own in Com- 
petition? 
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Soap ScuLPTURE COMPETITION—$1,675 IN 
PRIZES 


The National Small Sculpture Committee 
announces the Fifth National Soap Sculpture 
Competition for prizes offered by Proctor & 
Gamble. This competition, for the best work 
using white soap as a medium, offers $1,675 in 
prizes and is open to amateurs and profes- 
sionals. 

The amateur section includes two groups for 
students—senior and junior. In the senior 
group, for those over fifteen and under twenty- 
one years of age, the first prize is $100, second 
prize $75, third prize $50, fourth prize $30, 
and ten honorable mentions of $10 each. In 
the junior group, for those under fifteen years 
of age, the first prize is $25, second $20, third 
$15, fourth $10, and ten honorable mentions 
of $5 each. There is also a classification for 
advanced amateurs, those over twenty-one 
years old, with first prize of $150, second of 
$85, third of $50, and five honorable mentions 
of $15 each. 

In the professional class the prizes are $300, 
$200, and $100. A special prize of $250 is of- 
fered in this group for straight carving, which 
is defined as “work cut or carved with a knife, 
no other tool used.” , 

Entries for this year’s competition should be 
sent after February 1, 1929, to the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East Eleventh 
Street, New York City from whom entry blanks 
and instruction booklets may be obtained. The 
competition closes May 1, 1929. 


PRIZES FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
is offering to American high school boys and 
girls three cash prizes of $50, $30, and $20, re- 
spectively, for the best papers on “America’s 
Tenth Man.” The purpose of these prizes is 
to encourage the study of the Negro’s part in 
American history which, according to the Con- 
mission, is much more creditable than is gen- 
erally supposed. Papers must be original, 
must not exceed one thousand words in length, 
and each must bear the name, address, school, 
and grade of contestant, preferably on a sepa- 
rate sheet. All papers must be handed in or 
mailed to R. B. Eleazer, Educational Director, 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 409 
Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga., not later than 
March 1. 

Those wishing to prepare papers may find 
in the library a number of helpful books, such 
as Woodson’s “The Negro in Our History,” 
Brawley’s “Short History of the American 
Negro,” Weatherford’s “The Negro from Af- 
rica to America,” “The Story of the Negro,” 
by Booker T. Washington, and “The Negro 
Year Book,” published by Tuskegee Institute. 
A pamphlet “America’s Tenth Man” can be 
obtained free of charge from the above address. 
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J. W. Pace 


J. W. Pace of Hanover Township, Luzerne 
County, has been elected to the superintendency 
of the Hanover schools of York County. He 
is a graduate of the Bloomsburg State Normal 
School, Susquehanna University, and has 
studied at Penn State College and Chicago Uni- 
versity. He received his A.B. from Susque- 
hanna University. 

Mr. Pace taught in the schools of Hanover 
Township for a period of twenty-seven years. 
His experience covers all phases of school 
work. He has been primary, grammar school 
teacher and principal, high school teacher and 
principal, and supervising principal of the dis- 
trict for a period of ten years. During the 
past seven years he has been principal of the 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School of 
which he was the organizer. 


The Miracle 


JOSEPHINE LEE CHRYSLER : 
Headmistress, Girls School, Institution for Instruction of 
the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 


Silence reigns in my little room, 
Not a sound in all this quiet house; 
Without, infinite hushed spaces 
Mount upward to the remote stars. 





Yet we know ; 

That imprisoned within this kingdom of silence 
Are thronging voices, music, 

Laughter, and children’s stories,— 

Our whole vast universe 

Is teeming with sound ; 
Which only waits for the miracle of radio 
To make it articulate. 
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Central Convention District 


Lock HAVEN, OcTOBER 4-6, 1928 


The largest number of educational workers 
attended this year’s convention at State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven since the organization 
of the Central Convention District. The Clin- 
ton County Institute, the State Teachers Col- 
lege, and several boroughs combined to swell 
the attendance which at some of the general 
sessions more than filled the auditorium. Mem- 
bers of the Association were in attendance 
from such remote points as Bedford, Harris- 
burg, Kane, Sunbury, and Scranton. All the 
teachers of Hollidaysburg were there, fully 
sixty-five from Altoona, and good delegations 
from Williamsport, DuBois, Clearfield, Ridg- 
way, St. Marys, and State College. Some of 
the department meetings had good programs 
and large attendance, but some must look to 
the future for positive achievement. 

Before adjournment the convention district 
voted appreciation of the hospitality and co- 
operation of Dallas W. Armstrong and the 
faculty of State Teachers College. As Presi- 
dent A. P. Akeley and Secretary-Treasurer C. 
M. Sullivan expect to publish the proceedings, 
we give here only a birds’ eye view. 


JOSEPH F. NooNAN, MAHANOY CITY 


Doctor Noonan, President of the Association, 
spoke on The Purposes and Functions of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

One of the most recent agencies in the field 
of educational endeavor throughout the United 
States is the voluntary teachers’ organization. 
Its development on a large scale has taken 
place since 1920, but it has already proved so 
useful and popular that our own association 
now numbers about 58,000 in its membership. 

Our primary purpose is the study, not so 
much of teaching problems, but rather of 
teacher-problems and the problems of organi- 
zation, such as tenure, sick leave, sabbatical 
leave, adequate salaries, satisfactory contracts, 
retirement, and good legislation in general. 

The P. S. E. A. is committed to the security 
of the enactment of a tenure act which, while 
protecting boards of education in their right 
and duty to dismiss unsatisfactory teachers, 
will protect the satisfactory teacher from dis- 
missal for political or whimsical reasons. Our 
committee on tenure is framing such a bill for 
the consideration of our committee on legisla- 
tion. 

One of our vital functions is to guard with 
a jealous eye our admirable retirement sys- 
tem and to see that no selfish interests may 
jeopardize its beneficence or actuarial sound- 
ness. 

We can teach good citizenship - effectively 
only as we serve as examples of it and perform 
our civic duties. It is encumbent upon us, 
therefore, to inform ourselves regarding the 
political issues before the nation and the state 
and to vote with intelligent discrimination. 
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Among these issues are the fourteen proposed 
amendments to our state constitution. Two 
of these are of paramount importance to us: 
(1) The $8,000,000 bond issue for buildings 
and equipment at Pennsylvania State College. 
(2) The legalizing of the use of voting ma- 
ehines. 

Students are being turned away from Penn 
State by hundreds every year because of limi- 
tations imposed on the college by lack of ade- 
quate support. If all teachers will vote on 
this bond issue as their own interests dictate 
and if they encourage their friends to do like- 
wise, that bond issue “for the future of the 
youth of Pennsylvania” will pass. 

Voting machines have proved their worth 
wherever they have been used. They make for 
civic righteousness and protect the sanctity of 
the ballot. The proposed amendment legalizing 
their use in Pennsylvania merits our support. 


GreorGE H. Tapy, WABASH COLLEGE, INDIANA 


Doctor Tapy presented The Challenge of 
Youth and, after indicting them for super- 
ficiality, lack of restraint, devotion to the pres- 
ent, and speed mania, sketched our changed 
social conditions, and made the following sug- 
gestions: 

That young people are entitled to example 
as well as advice. 

That there is necessity for individual, in- 
ternal self-control. 

That each must rise above his human nature. 

That all must learn self-restraint. 


JOHN J. TIGERT, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Doctor Tigert, for seven years U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, delivered two splendid 
addresses: one on Health Education, the other 
on the Relation of the Federal Government to 
Education. 

Under the Tenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution, education is a matter which is reserved 
to the states, but there has been increasing 
interest and activity on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government in relation to education from 
colonial times. 

In a letter to Hamilton, Washington advo- 
cated the establishment of a national univer- 
sity in the city of Washington, which was to 
be conducted under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Government. Franklin, Madison, Jeffer- 
son, and others advocated such an institution. 
Bills have been introduced into Congress down 
to the present time for the establishment of 
such an institution. Contrary to an opinion 
that exists in the minds of many people, the 
Government of the United States has done 
more for the promotion of education than any 
other government, although education is a mat- 
ter reserved in the constitution to the states. 

In general, the Federal Government may do 
the following things in relation to education: 

1. It may do all things required for edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia. 

2. It may do all things required for educa- 
tion in the territories. 
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8. It may do all things required by its 
treaties with, and its obligations to, the 
Indians. 

4. It may do all that its international rela- 
tions require in regard to education. 

5. It may subsidize education in the states 
through grants from the public domain, or 
through cash subsidies. 

6. It may hold the states responsible for 
whatever has been entrusted them for educa- 
tional purposes. 

7. It may establish schools for the training 
of those who are to serve it. 

8. It may make studies of education, know 
all about education in the country, and com- 
municate what it knows. 

9. It may establish agencies for carrying 
out these several purposes and enact laws gov- 
erning them, to be adjudicated in Federal 
Courts. 

The District of Columbia was established 
as a seat for the Federal Government, and all 
matters there are entirely under its control. 
The schools of the District of Columbia are 
controlled jointly by the Commissioners of the 
District, appointed by the President of the 
United States; a School Board, appointed by 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and by Congress. Money 
for support of the schools of the District of 
Columbia is appropriated annually out of the 
Federal Treasury. At the present time, the 
annual appropriation for this purpose is nearly 
$3,000,000 for operation of the schools. In 
addition the District is now engaged in a five- 
year building program, involving an expendi- 
ture of nearly $20,000,000. 

In addition to the sums expended on the pub- 
lic schools, the Federal Government expends 
considerable money for education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It makes annual appropria- 
tion to Howard University, Columbia School 
for the Deaf, and various other institutions. 
No reference is made here to the bureaus in 
the Government having to do with education— 
such as the Bureau of Education, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Children’s 
Bureau, Public Health Service, ete. 

The system of education maintained by the 
Government in the territories and various out- 
lying parts of the United States is so complex 
that no attempt will be made to enter into it 
here. Under the Office of Indian Affairs, the 
Government expends nearly $6,000,000 annu- 
ally for the education of the aborigines in con- 
tinental United States; while, under the Bu- 
reau of Education, nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars is expended for the education 
of the aborigines of Alaska, including Indians, 
Esquimaux, Aleuts, and other tribes. 

In international relations other countries 
are continually seeking information and advice 
relating to schools through the Federal Govern- 
ment. Various international conferences have 
been sponsored by our Government, in which 
there has been exchange of educational ideas 
with other countries. Probably of all the vari- 
ous activities of the Federal Government in 
education, the most significant results have 
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been secured through a program of federal 
aid through land grant and cash subventions. 


grants. By agreement with the old states a 
vast public domain was created in the West 
which was to be administered by the Federal 
Government in the interest of the new states. 
The ordinance of 1785 provided “there shall 
be reserved the lot No. 16 of every township 
for the maintenance of public schools within 
the said township.” The ordinance of 1787 
stated in principle that for the Northwest 
Territory “religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged.” In 
1802 with the admission of Ohio, an enabling 
act was passed which granted the 16th section 
of land in each township “to the inhabitants 
thereof” for schools. With the admission of 
Illinois, in 1818, the form of the grant was 
changed. The 16th section was “granted to 
the state, for the use of the inhabitants of 
such township, for the use of the schools.” 
Later in Oregon the 16th and 36th sections 
in each township were reserved for the benefit 
of schools, while in Utah four sections were 
reserved in each township. Other grants have 
been made from time to time by the Federal 
Government to the states and territories in 
the interest of education. The interest of the 
Government in education received a great im- 
petus about the time of the Civil War. - In 
1862, the first Morrill act was passed, by which 
land grants were made to the states for col- 
leges established to promote agriculture and 
mechanic arts. Additional grants and cash 
subventions were made by the Government by 
the second Morrill act and subsequent amend- 
ments. 

Altogether the Federal Government has 
given the states one hundred forty-five million 
acres of public land for educational purposes, 
equal in area to about nine-tenths of the en- 
tire old Northwest Territory, and has reserved 
in addition twenty-one million acres in Alaska, 
an area nearly as large as the state of Indiana. 
Approximately two hundred fifty million dol- 
lars have been received from sales and it is 
probable that about three-fourths of a billion 
dollars may be derived from future sales. 
Lands made available for the promotion of 
education by the Federal Government are equal 
to an area almost as large as the state of 
Texas. 

Cash subventions have been made by the 
Federal Government for the promotion of edu- 
cation in addition to the subventions given 
to the Land-Grant colleges under the Morrill 
act. These include an annual subvention of 
$4,509,000 to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions through the Hatch act of 1887 with sub- 
sequent amendment and the Purnell act of 
1925. Six million eight hundred ninety-one 
thousand two hundred fifty-four dollars is 
available under the Smith-Lever act, 1914, for 
cooperative work in agricultural extension edu- 
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cation. Seven million two hundred thousand 
dollars is available for cooperation work in 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes 
act, 1917. One million dollars is annually 
available for the rehabilitation of disabled civi- 
lians on the Smith-Bankhead act. Five million 
two hundred forty thousand dollars is avail- 
able annually for cooperative work in promot- 
ing the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy under the Sheppard-Towner act, 1921. 
Large sums of money were appropriated by the 
Federal Government for the rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers formerly expended by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, but 
later transferred to the Veterans’ Bureau. 
There have been other subsidies for educa- 
tional purposes but these are the most im- 
portant. 

The Federal Government operates a number 
of important training schools, including the 
United States Naval Academy, the United 
States Military Academy, training schools for 
boys and girls under the Department of 
Justice. 

In addition to the Bureau of Education, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
other purely educational agencies sustained by 
the Federal Government there are a large num- 
ber of bureaus and agencies in the Government 
whose work is, to a greater or less extent, edu- 
cational. These include the Children’s Bureau, 
Public Health Service, many bureaus in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Library of 
Congress, Botanic Garden, and the Smithso- 
nian Institution. It is not possible to set out 
exactly a statement of all expenditures and 
appropriations for educational work made by 
the Federal Government but approximately 
sixty-three million dollars was expended in 
1926. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH, HARRISBURG 

Doctor Keith, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, spoke on the Significance of Ameri- 
can Public Education and traced its historical 
development. 

To realize the ideal of equality of opportu- 
nity for all, we must establish free public 
schools as a means of national protection. These 
schools must be citizenship schools and must 
teach all the subjects in which society is in- 
terested. While we must educate for citizen- 
ship and character, we must not neglect to 
educate for leisure by extending the curricu- 
lum to include all subjects for which there is 
a social need. We must banish ignorance and 
teach everything necessary for effective living. 


CHARLES LOSE, MONTOURSVILLE 


Doctor Lose, formerly principal of the school 
at Lock Haven,. received a great ovation when 
he rose to speak on Our Vanishing Wild Life. 
In excellent English and with perfect organiza- 
tion he recalled the animals rare or extinct: 
otter, ruffled grouse, red fox, raccoon (wash 
bear), wolf, panther, wild pigeon, and whist- 
ling swan. He also spoke of the establishment 
of sanctuaries, the limit to a day’s bag, the 
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shorter hunting season, and the resulting re- 
turn to our mountains and streams of the elk 
and the beaver. He plead for the abolition of 
trapping and the lust for killing. 

OTHER SPEAKERS 

Jesse H. White, University of Pittsburgh— 
Perspectives. 

Horace V. Pike, State Hospital, Danville— 
Nervous Teachers. 

William McAndrew, Editor Educational Re- 
view, Grand Central Terminal, New York— 
(1) Why We Are Glad to Be What We Are: 
(2) Keeping Up with the Procession. 

Mrs. Julia Fetterolf, Camp Hill, led the 
singing of the convention and was in perfect 
rapport with everyone who had the slightest 
musical ability. 

NEw OFFICERS 

The newly elected officers are: 

President, Charles S. Coxe, Lewistown 

Vice-President, J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Sullivan, Lock 

Haven 





Touchdown! 


Football occupies the arena. In every ham- 
let, town, and city we hear the cheering of the 
fans. Rising out of each effusion is the refrain 
—either expressed or hoped for—‘Touchdown! 
Touchdown!” 

Football games are won by scoring. Scoring 
follows team play—cooperation, concentration, 
the will to win, and an inherent love for the 
sport. 

Observation of a team at play gives us the 
exact measure of its teamwork and concentra- 
tion; of its coaching efficiency; of the moral 
support of the student body. 

One of the finest features of the game is the 
good sportsmanship of the fans. Enthusiastic 
in putting heart into their own team, they are 
prompt to give recognition to keen plays by 
the other side. 

What a glad day when we can have this 
spirit carried over into school and community 
life. It will produce the equivalent of the 
touchdown in the classroom. 

The schools have just entered on their yearly 
contest—a contest against pupil failures; a 
contest against public and political interfer- 
ence; against public indifference or apathy. It 
is a contest against the tendency to under- 
estimate the importance of schooling; a contest 
against the temptation of a job with ready 
money; a contest against school routine and 
discipline; against lagging interest. where sub- 
ject matter is not vitalized or motivated; 
against a single standard rate of progress; 
against dissipation of energies and distraction 
of interest through outside amusements. Here 
is an arduous contest, well worth the absorbing 
interest of every member of the community. 
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As the outcome of a football game rests heay. 
ily on coaching efficiency, it falls to teachers 
and school officials, as a coaching staff, to build 
up a winning body of pupils. It can be taken 
for granted that the staff’s ambitions ar 
stirred for a successful year. But what they 
can achieve will be only in proportion to the 
team-play of the student body and the loyal 
support of the public. 

Fans there are who are dissatisfied with the 
coaching. From the grand stand they tell how 
the team should be run. But successful teams 
are the product of careful winnowing by the 
coaching staff, who, in turn, must be entrusted 
with the development of the team. There are 
school critics who would like to run the schools 
from the side lines. But the success of the 
school is dependent on the careful selection 
of the administrative and teaching force, who, 
in cooperation with the Board of Education, 
must be entrusted with the conduct of the 
schools. 

Confidence in and support of the coach is 
essential to victory on the gridiron. It is so 
with our schools. The educational coaching 
staff have been selected. They are mindful of 
their responsibilities. They are set for a scor- 
ing year. If it is worth while to stress the 
football game for its sport’s sake, it is worth 
while to stress schooling for the child’s sake. 
If victory is desirable for the team, success in 
schooling is doubly worth while for the student 
body. If winning the game is gratifying to 
the fans, school efficiency should be equally 
satisfying to taxpayers and public. 

A competent head coach, an able group of 
assistants, a cooperative group of pupils, and 
a loyal public will produce a successful sea- 
son—a victorious school year.—Better Schools 
League, Inc. 





A Local or a State Institution 


Is the public school a local or a State insti- 
tution? An authoritative answer to this ques- 
tion has just been made in a thesis written and 
published by H. H. Schroeder, Illinois State 
Normal University. He proves that the public 
school is a State institution- by quoting court 
decisions from several States, including IlIli- 
nois, of course. 

Some of these decisions express the Courts’ 
ideas of the purposes of the public schools, as 
follows: 


“Education is the cornerstone of the po- 
litical fabric, especially where the fabric 
rests on the basis of popular suffrage.” 

“Education insures domestic tranquillity, 
provides for the common defense, promotes 
the general welfare, and secures the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

“The conduct and maintenance of schools 
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by school directors, school trustees, and 
boards is for the protection, safety, and 
welfare of the citizens of the State in the 
interests of good government.” 

“A self-governing people must be en- 
lightened in order to be capable of self- 
government, and the public school is the 
most potent means by which to prepare the 
people to solve the problems of govern- 
ment.” 


Since these are state-wide or general social 
purposes, the courts logically conclude 
that the public school is a State institution, as 
stated in the following quotations from 
decisions: 

“BKducation belongs to the State. It is 
no part of the local self-government, in- 
herent in the township or municipality, 
except so far as the Legislature may choose 
to make it such.” 

“Under our system, every common school 
in the State, whether located in the city 
or in the country, is a State institution, 
protected, controlled, and regulated by the 
State.” 

“All common schools are State, not local 
institutions, and the people of the whole 
State are concerned in everything that 
—a any one of them either for good or 
evil. 

“The matter of public education is one 
of public interest which concerns all the 
people of the State, and is therefore sub- 
ject to the control of the Legislature.” 

“The board of education is not created 
in order to levy or collect taxes for the 
private benefit of the board, the tax-payer, 
or the pupils residing in the district, but 
to produce funds for the purpose of pro- 
viding a State-wide system of thorough. 
and efficient free schools, and these taxes 
are public property in the hands of State 
agents for that purpose and are subject 
to the will of the Legislature.” 

The primary and patriotic purpose of the 
State Teachers Association is to get the State 
to assume its full responsibility for good 
schools.in all parts of its greatest institution, 
the public school system, and to get the Legis- 
lature to remove the great inequalities of 
school revenue and school facilities that now 
exist among our numerous districts. Certainly 
a State institution ought to render equal ser- 
vice to all it is established to serve.—lIllinois 
State Teachers Association, Educational News 


Service. 
Who Said Work? 


In a most instructive address before several 
hundred contact men of the insurance frater- 
nity, president Carey Arnett of the Inter- 
Southern Life drove home the key note of 
Business Success in the following quotes from 
the great leaders of history: 


“Shakespeare says there is ‘one word that’s 
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short and quick but works a long result’—and 
that one word is WORK.” 

“But the greatest lines on the subject,” said 
Mr. Arnett, “are attributed to Napoleon, 
‘Genius consists in an infinite capacity for hard 
work and an intense conviction of its neces- 
sity.’ 

“Elbert Hubbard believed that, in his phil- 
osophy of tireless action, the Little Corporal 
surpassed us all and remains forever the great 
exemplar of efficiency and the paragon of per- 
formance. 

“No sporadic burst of speed, however, will 
win the race! Read this dispatch from the 
same great leader: 

‘I congratulate you, sir, upon your mag- 
nificent achievement! But don’t stop! Re- 
double your efforts! Half-success is par- 
tial-failure! Pursue your progress on a 
campaign basis! My maxim is, Consoli- 
date Results!’ 

“Work,” said the Little Corporal, “is my 
element! I live it! breathe it! My legs may 
tremble and my eyes smart with fatigue, but 
I never quit, my mind is tireless.” 

“In a great executive office in New York 
City hangs the following: ‘Go boldly, Go se- 
renely, Go augustly—who can withstand thee 
now?’ 

“Rousseau advises, ‘work not for necessity, 
work for the glory of working.’ 

“Roosevelt, too, gave us a whirlwind in- 
spirational in that famous clincher of his: 
‘After all, the only real help is Self Help!’ 

“Another has observed that ‘Endurance is 
the crowning quality, and patience all the pas- 
sion of great hearts,’ and so we see that it 
must, after all, be steady work if we expect 
to make the grade. And here we quote Napo- 
leon again, ‘I work constantly. And why not? 

there is nothing else to do! You can’t 
do nothing!’ 

“Never be discouraged at criticism. Ener- 
gize yourself with the counsel of old Doctor 
Johnson, ‘attack is only the reaction, I never 
think I have hit hard unless it rebounds.’ 

“Let me give you another piece of mighty 
good advice from a modern philosopher who 
knows, ‘Work is a good investment and never 
fails to pay.’ 

“In conclusion one quote above them all, one 
which I keep on my desk, a good-humored 
quote, but a truism if ever there was one: 


“It’s not the guns or armament, 
Or the money they can pay, 
It’s the close Co-Operation 
That makes them win the day. 
It’s not the individual, 
Or the army as a whole, 
But the Everlastin’ Teamwork 
Of every Bloomin’ Soul!” 
—New-South News Bureau, 
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The Decadent Art of Desk 


Carving 


The present day emphasis in education is 
on good citizenship, sought as an objective, not 
only through texts and teaching but especially 
through the social training of classroom, play- 
ground, and school life generally. Prominent 
among the civic lessons contemplated in the 
curriculum is respect for public property. In- 
stead of the old notion that public property 
belongs to nobody, there has been substituted 
a respect for it motivated doubly; first by self- 
interest, in that the pupil as a citizen is part 
owner; and second, in that the protection of 
community property is a responsibility of 
peculiar sacredness to every citizen. 

The effectiveness of this teaching is nowhere 
more evident than in the appearance of the 
. school itself. Not many years ago any surface 
within reach, sufficiently smooth for legible 
crayon or pencil marks, and occasionally free 
of watchful supervision, was inevitably in- 
scribed with names, drawing, and witticisms in 
every degree of crudity and obscenity. Such 
markings are very rare indeed in the better 
grade of public schools today. They are found 
in new buildings only where management is 
slack and usually where low standards of sani- 
tation, instruction, and school morale prevail. 
Whether in the classroom or the basement, 
ugly scribblings and scratchings on walls and 
furniture are almost inseparably associated 
with bad smells. In the dismal old structures, 
where light and ventilation are bad, where 
floors creak and falls are musty, the half- 
covered inscriptions of generations of prede- 
cessors afford an irresistible suggestion to the 
youngsters to immortalize their names and wit 
in the most obvious places. 

The desk, of course, is the tablet par excel- 
lence for edifying scholastic posterity in re- 
gard to the names and events which each school 
generation deems notable and for giving en- 
during expression to mystic symbols of adoles- 
cent romance and imagination. It is also the 
most convenient and susceptible testing mate- 
rial for knife blades and a heaven-sent outlet 
for rebellious and pent-up energy which can- 
not be utilized in the monotonies of class work. 
The inscriptions and carvings of some of the 
old desk tops still to be found in school rooms 
and junk rooms tell a story of human striv- 
ings and aspirations no less vivid to those who 
can read them, though perhaps less coherent, 
than do the hieroglyphs of Egyptian temples 
and monoliths. But modern life demands a 
less mystic method of recording the soul striv- 
ings of boys and nations. Chiseled hieroglyphs 
give way to government reports; and jack- 
knifed hearts entwined, to compositions on 
“What I can do for my school.” 

The old proverb about who finds work for 
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The above illustrations are reproductions of two 
desk tops recently received by American Seating 
Company, Chicago, as size samples for replace- 
ment or: - One was from a Southern University, 
the other from a Western College or Academy. 


idle hands to do no longer applies to our mod- 
ern schools where the teacher beats the Devi! 
in finding it. The busy, happy youngsters 
however, will agree in reading that statement 
in a complimentary sense. Carved desk-tops 
are an infallible index of idle hands and minds. 
That is, idle in the sense of not being occupied 
with prescribed curricular activities; for, of 
course, no healthy boy’s mind or hands are 
ever idle in the sense of complete inactivity 
so long as he is awake. There is perhaps no 
better evidence of the efficiency of the schools 
of today than that desk carving is now rare. 
That the art still survives is attested by the 
accompanying photographs, one of which is 
quite conspicuously dated in this present year 
of our Lord, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
eight. But it is also noticeable from the in- 
scriptions that this specimen was not found 
in a modern public school but in an institu- 
tion of higher learning where lecture methods 
of instruction still prevail. 

It would be an interesting thing to know 
whether these survivors of the ancient cult of 
desk carvers did or would have practiced their 
skill on the desks in the elementary and high 
schools through which they passed; whether 
they developed the habit there or were inspired 
to it by the antique and battle scarred furni- 
ture in which they found themselves in college; 
or whether, perhaps, they were driven to this 
occupation as an escape from the ennui of col- 
lege instruction. Did they receive civic in- 
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struction regarding respect for public property 
in the elementary school which did not carry 
over into higher education? Did they lack 
such instruction in the higher institution, or 
were they already immune to it? Probably 
their lack of respect for school equipment was 
due to the fact that the equipment was not 
respectable, or was of a character and quality 
which did not inspire pride of possession. 

After all, is it reasonable to require respect 
for that which is not respectable? This is 
the gist of the matter from the standpoint of 
school administrators. Neither buildings nor 
equipment can escape abuse by pupils unless 
they are kept in shape to command respect. 
Dilapidated and disfigured furniture and de- 
faced walls attract the jack-knives and pencils 
as inevitably as the windows of an abandoned 
building attract stones. Clean and newly 
painted walls and well finished desk tops are 
their own protection and the public opinion of 
any student body deeply resents their violation. 
Judicious instruction and even disciplinary 
measures may be necessary where bad tradi- 
tions prevail, but new and well renovated 
furniture is the best possible preventive 
against abuse. A few gallons of paint prop- 
erly applied and a thorough renovation or a 
new installation of desks will go farther to- 
ward teaching an important civic virtue than 
any amount of punishment and a large amount 
of expensive instruction. j 





American Education and Higher 
Learning 

Industrialism in America is forcing the in- 

dividual into an occupational niche and pro- 


ducing a clerical docility of mind, with an 
apathy towards the problems .of state and of 


society. Lotus D. Coffman, president of the 
University of Minnesota, in an article in the 
June issue of the American Educational Digest, 


| Lincoln, Neb., discusses the responsibilities of 


higher education in this metamorphosis of the 
individual. He regrets the charge of in- 
efficiency and incompetency that is often 
brought against public education by the col- 
leges; he warns against conflicting objectives 
between. higher and lower education. Why 
should college educators find fault with the 
lower schools? They have written the text- 
books, trained the teachers, planned the organi- 
zation, the administration, and the curriculum 
of the public schools. Is it because the public 
schools have dared break with tradition, dared 
make the education that they dispense public 
education in the real sense of the term instead 
of a college preparatory course for a few 
students? The problem resolves itself into the 
old question of the purpose of American edu- 
cation. College authorities have raised it; col- 
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lege authorities must answer it. And the an- 
swer must make allowances for the changing 
social order; guard against the prospect of an 
unthinking American proletariat. While a 
scientific, industrial age has its hazards, Dr. 
Coffman sees no gain in a retrogression to any 
hypothetical Golden Age. Whatever the solu- 
tion, it must meet the changing social order, 
and it must come from the institutions of 
higher learning, the training field of the lead- 
ers. But followers are also essential, and for 
that reason, higher learning must cooperate 
with the public schools in the defining of a 
philosophy of life for these modern times, 
with reinterpretation and readjustment of the 
educational program of the masses in harmony 
with that philosophy. 





Taxes and Tasks 


A Tax IS A FINANCIAL BURDEN OR TASK 

Taxes are regarded by most people as tasks, 
and so they are. Task and tax were once upon 
a time the same word, with substantially the 
same meaning. Today the meanings are dif- 
ferent, but since no one pays taxes as lightly 
as he buys candy or some other desired luxury, 
the feeling is the same. Taxes and tasks are 
all burdens. 

A tax, properly speaking, is a levy, usually 
financial, made by society upon its component 
members—the average person being such a 
member—to defray the expenses of that social 
organization, including government, education, 
police, etc. 

More precisely and succinctly, Webster’s 
New International Dictionary phrases it thus: 
“A forced contribution of wealth to meet the 
public needs of a government.” The same au- 
thority points out that the word tax can be 
traced to the Latin “taxare,” which means 
variously to feel, handle, value, and estimate. 
A tax is an estimated apportionment according 
to some standard, usually according to value— 
an assessment. 

The word task comes from the low Latin 
“tasca,” which is also traceable to “taxare,” 
the source of tax. An obsolete meaning of the 
word is a tax or impost. Subsequently the 
word has come to mean: “Labor or study 
imposed by another, often in a definite quan- 
tity’—in short, work! The similarity to tax 
is apparent. 





Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.— Bacon, from Of Studies. 





The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books. 
—Longfellow, from Morituro Salutamis. 





Books that you may carry to the fire and 
hold readily in your hand, are the most useful 
after all—Johnson, from Hawkins. 
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Fanatics Still Oppose Smallpox 
Vaccination 


Although the value of vaccination for small- 
pox would seem to be established beyond con- 
troversy, laws to enforce vaccination must still 
be protected against repeal in every state 
in the Union, says an editorial in Hygiene. 
Any person who attacks such legislation is a 
deliberate promoter of disease. 

Smallpox vaccine is produced under condi- 
tions of absolute cleanliness and the technic 
of the innoculation has been brought practi- 
cally to perfection. When it is properly done, 
the scar is minute. The arm is the place of 
choice for vaccination. Vaccination on the leg 
is likely to cause a greater amount of inflam- 
mation, gland disturbance in the groin and 
more disability. 

An example of the effectiveness of thorough 

‘measures was shown in a recent epidemic in 
Middletown, Conn., 25 miles from New Haven. 
More than 100,000 of the 186,000 inhabitants 
of New Haven were vaccinated in a short time. 
In spite of extensive exposure to the disease, 
only three cases occurred in the city.—Hygeia. 





Science in Periodical Literature 


[Abstract of an address by Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, librarian, St. Louis Public Library and 
editor of the science department of the “Liter- 
ary Digest.’] 

About twenty-five years ago an English sci- 
entist authority, in a published address, stated 
his opinion that the facts of nature had all 
been practically ascertained, leaving for science 
only their classification and coordination and 
the ascertainment of natural laws by inductive 
processes. 

As if in irony, nature began at once to dis- 
close primary facts hitherto unsuspected, and 
the past quarter century has been particulariy 
fertile in the appearance of novelties. Nature 
as we now know it is quite a different thing 
from what it appeared to be in 1890. Some of 
the things that it has been a duty and a pleas- 
ure to discuss are the discovery of Hertzian 
or electro-magnetic waves, their identification 
with light waves and their application to radio- 
communication, the X-ray or Roentgen ray, its 
use in medicine and its final identification as 
light of very short wave-length, together with 
its remarkable applications, the Bacquerel 
ray, leading to the wonderful fact of radio- 
activity, with the discovery of radium by Prof. 
and Madame Curie, the discovery of new com- 
ponents of the atmosphere, the perfection of 
improved methods for obtaining extreme cold, 
with the liquefaction and solidification of ordi- 
nary atmospheric air, the electric furnace, with 
all sorts of applications of its high tempera- 
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tures including the production of real diamonds 
of minute size, the development of the heavier- 
than-air flying machine, with the approaching 
complete conquest of the air, the moving pic. 
ture television, the Mendelian theory of hered- 
ity with the high light that it throws on the 
processes of life-transmission, the discovery of 
vitamins, with its epoch-making influence on 
our ideas of nutrition, the far-reaching dis- 
coveries in preventive medicine and serum 
treatments, with their saving of millions of 
human lives—a catalog which I am giving 
haphazard from memory and which might be 
extended almost indefinitely. It justifies the 
conclusion that we have just passed through 
the most interesting and valuable quarter cen- 
tury in the world’s history. 





Measuring Citizenship 


The following twenty-five points have been 
made the basis for promoting character train- 
ing and awarding the citizenship medal to 
eighth grade pupils in the Coney Island 


Schools: 

The Good Citizen 

Is a good son or daughter. 

Is a good student. 

Is orderly and obedient to superiors. 

Is ambitious to succeed and persevere in 
his efforts. 

Is honorable, truthful, and reliable. 

Is noticeably courteous, considerate, and 
agreeable. 

Can do some one thing very well. 

Has some definite plans for his future. 

Is helpful and _ well-disposed toward 
others. 

Is a good neighbor and gets along with 
classmates and neighbors. 

Is an active and loyal member of some 
organization. 

Is a leader in something or takes a re- 
sponsible part in some activity. 

Makes his home attractive. 

Cooperates in keeping Coney Island clean 
and attractive. 

Is thrifty and economical and is saving 
money for some definite purpose. 

Is familiar with current events and civic 
problems and the United States Consti- 
tution. 

Knows the history and geography of his 
country. 

Safeguards his home and his family 
against fire and accidents. 

Avoids bad companions. 

Protects public property. 

Keeps himself in good health. 

Attends to his religious duties, and sets a 
good example. 

Cooperates with local and governmental 
organizations. 

Makes good use of his leisure time. 

Boosts Coney Island in every proper way 
and refrains from adverse criticism un- 
til he has tried to improve conditions. 
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Free Material 
To County and District Superintendents: 

At the present time much free material is 
available for teachers. The value of some of 
this material is questionable. The question is 
sometimes as to the content and sometimes as 
to methods suggested. For these reasons, it 
is important that discrimination should be ex- 
ercised in the distribution and use of, such ma- 
terial in our public schools. 

Your cooperation, therefore, is sought in as- 
sisting your teachers in their selection of the 
free material which they give to pupils. At 
least four points should be kept in mind: 

1. The proposed material should have edu- 

cational values supplementary to those in 
the textbooks in use. 
. The facts included should be reliable and 
impartial. 

. The feelings likely to be aroused should 
contribute the development of desirable 
attitudes. 

. The methods suggested should avoid situ- 
ations that stimulate children to make 
untrue statements or to draw erroneous 
inferences. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Pennsylvania Study 

In connection with the testing program of 
May 7, a Pupil’s Information Sheet was filled 
out for each pupil taking the tests. Section I 
was detached and sent with the tests. Sections 
II and III were to be retained by the school. 

Section II was to be forwarded to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg 
not earlier than October 1, but not later than 
November 15, 1928. Similarly, Section III is 
to be forwarded in the fall of 1929, when the 
information called for will be available. 

This notice is to call to the attention of the 
principals that it is NOW time for sending 
in Section II for each pupil who took the tests. 





Mrs. Biddle Reappointed 


Governor Fisher, on September 19, reap- 
pointed Mrs. E. W. Biddle of Carlisle as a 
member of the State Council of Education to 
serve for a period of six years. Mrs. Biddle 
was originally appointed to membership on 
the Council in 1922. 





Home Economics Requirements 


Attention of high school principals and 
teachers is called to a requirement for ad- 
mission to the home economics curriculum of- 
fered by the State Teachers Colleges. In the 
Fall of 1929 and thereafter, students who ex- 
pect to pursue the four year home economics 
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curriculum must offer high school credits in 
both chemistry and physics. This requirement 
has the approval of the Board of Normal 
School Principals and the State Superinten- 
dent. High school students who contemplate 
enrolling in the four year home economics 
curriculum offered by a number of the State 
Teachers Colleges should be advised of this 
new entrance requirement. 





1928 Faculty Conference 


The seventh annual conference of the facul- 
ties of the State Teachers Colleges will be 
held this year at West Chester, November 26, 
27, 28. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has appointed the following committee to 
prepare a program and supervise arrange- 
ments: 


Dr. Norman Cameron, Chairman, State 
Teachers College, West Chester 

Mr. T. T. Allen, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 

Mr. W. A. Wheatley, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro 

Miss Helen Ganser, State Teachers College, 
Millersville 

Miss Jessie Scott Himes, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven 

Mr. Henry Klonower, 
Bureau 


Director, Teacher 





State Council Meeting 


The State Council of Education held its first 
fall meeting on October 5. Among the business 
transacted were the following items of general 
interest: 

1. Approved the report of the State School 
Fund which showed a present worth of 
$1,169,996, as of September 1. 

2. Approved sites for consolidated schools in 
the following districts: O’Hara, Allegheny 
County; Franklin, Adams County; Oley 
and Tilden, Berks County; Richland, 
Clarion County; Pine Creek, Clinton 
County; McKean Twp-Middleboro Ind. 
Erie County; Morris, Greene County; 
Towamencin, Montgomery County; Little 
Beaver and Wayne, Lawrence County; 
Clinton, Lycoming County; South Frank- 
lin, Washington County; Hempfield, West- 
moreland County; Springettsburg, York 
County. 

3. Approved the following consolidated schools: 
Beaver Valley, White District, Cambria 
County; Chestnutwold, Haverford District, 
Delaware County; Indian Head and Mel- 
croft, Saltlick District, Fayette County; 
Maytown, East Donegal District, Lancas- 
ter County. 

4, Reapproved twenty-one consolidated schools 
for transportation reimbursement. 

5. Approved for continuance during the school 
year 1928-29, 352 one-room schools. 
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6, Authorized the following colleges to grant 
the indicated degrees: Marywood, Scran- 
ton, Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Science; Mercyhurst, Erie, Bachelor of 
Arts. 

7.Granted special aid to the following districts 
to help them maintain the minimum stand- 
ards prescribed by the Code: Burnside 
Borough, Clearfield County, $2,200; Oak- 
land Borough, Susquehanna County, 
$5,000. 

8, Approved the annual report of the Council 
for the year 1927-28. The following is a 
summary of accomplishments: 

(a). Approved forty-seven sites for new con- 
solidated schools. 

(b). Approved sixty-one new consolidated 
school projects. 

(c). Reapproved for transportation 415 con- 
solidated schools. 

(d). Approved standard qualifications and 
salary schedule for faculty members 
in State Teachers Colleges and Nor- 
mal Schools. 

(e). Authorized the continuance of 598 one- 
room schools. 

(f). Approved four years curriculum in vo- 
cational home economics at Juniata, 
Temple, Seton Hill, Colleges; and four 
years curriculum in health and physi- 
cal education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

(g). Authorized the granting of additional 
degrees at the following Colleges: St. 
Joseph, Philadelphia; Mt. St. Joseph, 
Philadelphia; Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia; Villa Maria, 
Erie; Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia; School for 
Christian Workers, Philadelphia. 

(h).Granted from the State School Fund 
special aid in the amount cf $46,742 to 
eleven financially distressed school dis- 
tricts to enable them to maintain the 
minimum educational ‘standards pre- 
scribed in the School Code. 

(i). Granted from the School Building Fund 
special aid in the amount of $56,000 
to nine financially distressed school 
districts to assist them in the con- 
struction of needed school buildings. 

(j). Authorized the California and Clarion 
Normal Schools to enlarge their cur- 
riculums to four years with the privi- 
lege of granting appropriate degrees. 

(k). The names of the State Normal Schools 
at Kutztown, Lock Haven, Millers- 
ville, Shippensburg, Slippery Rock, 
and West Chester were changed to 
State Teachers Colleges. 





State Physical Education Meeting 

The Pennsylvania State Physical Education 
Society will hold its eighth annual meeting at 
Erie December 14 and 15. Programs will be 


mailed later. Teachers whose addresses have 
changed are requested to send name and ad- 
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dress to D. G. Evans, Director of Physical 
Education, Erie. 

Since the conference will be a most import- 
ant one, superintendents and supervising prin- 
cipals are kindly requested to arrange for the 
attendance of their teachers of physical edu- 
cation. The general theme of the meeting will 
be: Modern Trends in Health and Physical 
Education. 





State Teachers Colleges 
Enrolment 


Figures received from the different State 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools on file 
in the Teacher Bureau show that approximate- 
ly 11,000 prospective teachers have registered 
this year in these institutions. This is an in- 
crease of 1,000 over last year’s attendance. 

The tentative enrolment in each institution 
follows: 


State Teachers Colleges: 
Bloomsburg 
California 


East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 

Indiana 
Kutztown 

Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 





American Education Week 
NOVEMBER 5-11, 1928 


American Education Week, practically a per- 
manent world-wide movement, will be very 
generally observed this year in the various 
states of the nation. Secretary Crabtree of 
the National Education Association says last 
year’s celebration was the most general in 
the history of the movement and that reports 
indicate increased interest this year. The cal- 
endar for the week is: Monday, November 5, 
Health Day; Tuesday, November 6, Home and 
School Day; Wednesday, November 7, Know 
Your School Day; Thursday, November 8, 
School Opportunity Day; Friday, November 
9, Citizenship Day; Saturday, November 10, 
Community Day; Sunday, November 11, Ar- 
mistice Day. 
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The National Education Association Journal 
for October contains a comprehensive set-up 
for the week and a wealth of suggestions for 
programs. Additional material can be found 
in the announcements and suggestions of for- 
mer years which appeared in the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S MESSAGE 


American Education Week has worthwhile 
values. It has proved especially helpful in 
the matter of acquainting citizens with the 
work of the schools—their objectives, their 
problems, their needs, and their service to 
the people. 

Many districts in Pennsylvania have organ- 
ized agencies for keeping the people informed 
on the work of the schools; other districts, 
lacking such an agency, have pressing needs 
. such as buildings, playgrounds, gymnasium, 
supervisors, special teachers, library, appar- 
atus, equipment, additional courses, finances, 
ete. To these latter districts, the week in 
which national interest is directed toward edu- 
cation is a propitious time to bring these prob- 
lems and needs to the attention of the people. 
If a proper understanding of the work of the 
schools can be developed; if teachers meet 
parents and parents, teachers; if the urgency 
of the problems and needs are properly pre- 
sented, an auspicious beginning can be made 
toward their solution. 

A well-planned program and an effective 
observance will serve to arouse deeper interest 
and secure a more sympathetic cooperation 
on the part of the people in educational ac- 
tivities. 

JoHN A. H. KEITH 





Pennsylvania’s Consolidated 
Schools 


Data compiled for the school year 1927-28 
show that there are 521 consolidated schools 
in the state, either approved or pending ap- 
proval, as of September first. The significance 
of this record can be best appreciated when 
it is understood that these buildings are ac- 
commodating 100,000 girls and boys from rural 
sections and are providing for them a rich 
curriculum and such activities as are found in 
the urban schools of the State. The distri- 
bution by counties is as follows: 


Columbia 
Crawford 
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Montgomery 
Montour 


Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer .. 


Washington 
Wayne 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming 





Regional Conference on 
Special Education 

On November 23 the Sixth Regional Con- 
ference on Special Education will be held in 
Erie. There will be two sessions: 

(1) A three hour demonstration of special 

class teaching during the forenoon; 

(2) An open forum for the discussion of 

problems in special education during 
the afternoon. 

The development of good health attitudes 
and habits in the special class child will be the 
theme of the demonstration lessons. Many 
phases of health instruction will be presented 
with special emphasis on the utilization of 
classroom situations for training in health 
habits and on the integration of all class ac- 
tivities to the central theme. An exhibit of 
handwork will show the many applications of 
health instruction to the manual activities of 
the eighteen “Development Classes” in Erie. 

All who are interested are welcome; special 
invitations have been issued to special class 
teachers and school officials in Erie, Crawford, 
Warren, McKean, and Mercer Counties where 
the school population warrants the organiza- 
tion of one or more special classes. All present 
and prospective special class teachers in this 
area are urged to attend. 





Safety Instruction 


Toll so far taken through motor accidents, 
both in deaths and injuries, is already s0 
appalling as to make Safety Instruction a vital 
subject in the schools of the State. These acci- 
dents and deaths have resulted from various 
causes: indifferent automobile drivers, pro 
miscuous playing on or running into streets, 
carelessness in crossing streets, walking on the 
wrong side of highways, truck and running- 
board riding. Teachers should make these 
accidents and casualties a matter of classroom 
discussion with their children and such pre 
cautions should be suggested as will lessen the 
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dangers and prevent an increase in accidents. 

To help children help themselves in the high- 
way safety problem, the Highway Department 
suggests that the following be made a matter 
of constant drill with the children: 


. Walk on the left side of the road facing 
the approaching traffic. 

. When in groups, walk in single file. 

. Before crossing the street, look first to 
the left, then to the right. 

. Do not play games along the street or 
highway while at school or while going 
to and from school. 

. Do not roller skate in the street or on the 
highway. 

. Do not heedlessly run into the street or 
highway after a ball. 

. Do not hitch on to trolley cars, wagons, 
or automobiles. 

. Do not run into the street or highway 
from behind parked automobiles, or 
moving vehicles. 

. Do not hold an umbrella, on rainy days, in 
a manner that will obstruct your view of 
the road in front. 

. Never ride a bicycle on the highway for 
sport. When riding one, keep close to 
the right side of the road. 

. Do not beg or accept a ride from strangers 
along a highway. 


Superintendents and teachers cannot escape 
the responsibility for teaching safety. 





Sight Conservation 


Of the 25,000,000 children enrolled in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the United 
States, more than sixty per cent have eye de- 


fects of one kind or another. Many of these 
afflicted children are continuing with vision so 
defective that normal development is seriously 
retarded and comfort, health, and even safety 
are jeopardized. These eye defects, through 
neglect and failure to correct, are not only 
severely handicapping children but are often 
attended with serious results. The fact that 
twenty-five per cent of the school children (one 
out of four) are retarded by defective eyes, 
Shows the necessity for stressing the import- 
ance of corrective measures. 

On this subject, Clarence H. Dempsey, Com- 
missioner of Education, Vermont, has the fol- 
lowing to say: “I have known of so many cases 
where defective vision has interfered with 
satisfactory school work and with the welfare 
of children that I wish it might be universally 
a matter of more careful attention. We have 
periodical examinations of children’s vision in 
Vermont, and my only wish is that even more 
effective attention could be given to this im- 
portant matter.” ‘ 

Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Iowa, says: “We are of the opinion 
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that there are few activities along the line of 
health promotion that yield better results than 
efforts to promote proper care of the eyes of 
school children.” 

The following on “How to Prevent Eye- 
strain” may prove of value: 

Permit the reading only of those books which 
have clear, large print. 

Before age 7 permit reading only in good 
daylight, never in the twilight, on the floor, or 
away from the windows. 

After age 7, reading may also be permitted 
with artificial light. In this case the light must 
come from a table or desk lamp. Ceiling 
lights or lights at a distance are generally 
poor. 

The light must fall on the page unshadowed, 
but not on the eyes. Shade the lamp accord- 
ingly. 

See that seats and desks or tables in school 
and at home are of the right size to permit a 
good posture. 

Permit no long-continued close work without 
interruptions. 

Permit no reading when the body is tired. 

Permit no reading in bed. 

Permit no reading during any weakening 
illness nor afterwards until the body strength 
has been entirely regained. Pictures and games 
must be allowed at such times. 

Have the vision tested early in life, because 
defects are not outgrown. On the contrary 
they tend to increase and to make the eyes 
acquire a slightly warped shape (astigmatism). 





Normal School Principals 
Meeting 


The Normal School Principals at their meet- 
ing September 21, 1928, transacted the fol- 
lowing business: 

(1) The committee on credit for tours con- 
ducted under the auspices of the State Teach- 
ers Colleges made a preliminary report. The 
committee was authorized to inquire further 
into the subject. 

(2) The report of the committee on prepa- 
ration of special class teachers was approved. 
This curriculum is to be organized on a thirty- 
four semester hour basis. Students who have 
completed the Normal School curriculum will 
be admitted to the advanced special class cur- 
riculum. Graduate teachers will be able, when 
the course becomes operative, to coniplete the 
required additional preparation in one semes- 
ter or three summer terms. 

(3) Authorized a four years’ curriculum for 
the preparation of kindergarten teachers at 
the State Teachers College, Lock Haven. 

(4) Adopted a student emblem for use in 
each of the State Teachers Colleges in con- 
nection with senior rings, pins, etc. 

(5) Dr. Norman C. Cameron was appointed a 
member of the committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School Athletic Association. This 
committee is responsible for the athletic re- 
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lations among the State Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools. 

(6) Dr. Francis B. Haas was appointed chair- 
man of the committee to prepare for a student 
conference in the State Normal Schools and 
State Teachers Colleges to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the seventh annual conference of the 
teachers of the State Normal Schools. 

(7) The seventh annual conference of all 
the teachers of the State Teachers Colleges 
and State Normal Schools was authorized to 
be held at the State Teachers College, West 
Chester, November 26, 27, 28, 1928. 





Verbalism 


A present day weakness in American teach- 
ing that needs remedying is verbalism. Tests 
recently conducted in the middle-west with 
- seventh grade children revealed a less than 
fifty per cent knowledge of the italicized words 
in the following: 


Ohio leads in the production of pottery. 

Cutlery is made in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Slaughtering is a leading industry of the middle-west. 

Much territory has been added tc the country from 
time to time. 

The vocational classes are working on mortises. 


The following geography lesson is an illustra- 
tion nearer home: Children had been studying 
land and waiter forms, continents, etc. They 
could define ocean, island, mountain, valley, 
etc., but had little understanding of what they 


were discussing. 
Teacher: What oceans are east and west of the United 
States? 

A Pupil: The Atlantic and Pacific. 

Teacher: What is the moon? 

A Pupil: A planet moving around the earth. 

Teacher: How many have ever bcen to Ocean Grove, 
Asbury Park, Long Branch, or other seaside 
resorts? 

“The hands of half the class went up.’’ 
How many have seen the moon? 

“All hands were raised.” 
How many have seen the earth? 

“Not a single hand was raised.”’ 
Teacher: How many have ever seen the Atlantic or Pacific 

Ocean? 
“Not a hand was lifted.’’ 


Teacher: 


Teacher: 


These are samples of verbalism—a serious 
weakness that must be corrected if instruction 
is to be effective. Through the use of the 
abstract and symbolic, learning becomes for- 
mal instead of natural. Words—oral, printed, 
or written—mean nothing to the child until 
translated into mental images. Word pictures 
give general impressions only. They do not 
create the same impression in the minds of 
all listeners—in many cases no image is cre- 
ated. Children are vitally interested in the 
realistic and concrete—as for example, a 
legislative body in session, an industry func- 
tioning, animals, scenic spots, etc.; in a motion 
picture showing the Eskimo, in his natural 
habitat—how he lives and what he does; in 
travel pictures; in pictures showing life un- 
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folding, circulation of the blood, etc.; in the 
cotton plant with its boll of cotton fibre; in 
the silk cocoon. Trouble comes when teachers 
deal with the abstract and symbolic—oral and 
printed descriptions or word symbols. 

Tests recently conducted in this State with 
the words travois, Nakomis, tenon showed very 
little meaning back of these symbols. A simi- 
lar test revealed that not one in the group 
addressed had a correct impression of malt in 
the sentence: “This is the malt that lay in the 
house that Jack built.” 


THE REMEDY 

The verbalism problem can be solved if 
teachers make use of the four suggestions 
for the improvement of instruction adopted 
at the 1927 Education Congress. 

Teachers can be certain that children have 
ideas corresponding to words if they make use 
of the journey or field trip, object-specimen- 
model, pictorial material—these aids will put 
proper meanings behind words. 

Teachers can connect school work closely 
with community or social life, through the use 
of the school journey, projects, social prac- 
tices—these mediums enable schools to organ- 
ize activities around life situations. 

Teachers can develop pupil initiative and 
originality to the fullest through the use of 
the pageant, dramatization, and participation 
in social enterprises—these activities offer op- 
portunity for originality, for initiative, for 
participation. They embody seeing and doing 
plus thinking. 

School journeys or field trips entail no cost. 
Their chief advantage is in their availability 
and wealth of concrete material they supply. 

Objects-specimens-models have realistic and 
concrete values that teachers cannot afford to 
overlook. Much of this type of material is 
easily available. Every school can assemble 
adequate collections. They are a valuable 
teaching tool. 

Pictorial material—flat pictures, cut-outs, 
ete.—is easily assembled. When properly 
mounted and filed such material is a valuable 
asset to teachers. More than 200,000 slides 
that serve to enrich and vitalize every subject 
in the curriculum can be had for the asking. 
Slides require a projector but there should be 
a projector in every school in Pennsylvania. 





Recent Publications 


The publications listed below recently came 
from press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local, county, or 
district superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 47—Course of Study for Con- 
tinuation Schools. 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


Practice in the Qualities of American Personality 
(This is the third of a series of ten articles in this field) 
HELEN PURCELL ‘ 
Direstor of Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


article attention was called to the many- 

sidedness of learning: that learning does 
not stop with the knowledge, habits, and skills 
of an academic education; that the life of the 
pupil is a unit; and that every experience con- 
tributes to the’ establishment of character 
trends. This article deals with the relation 
of school life as a whole to the development 
of the qualities of the ideal American person- 
ality. In succeeding articles, discussion will 
center around the following: the need for early 
education; the various subjects of study, in- 
cluding handwriting, music, art, and health; 
the school library as an essential in a pro- 
gressive education for our people. 

Commonly operating qualities—Space will 
not permit any detailed analysis or treatment 
of the various qualities that should operate in 
school life as a whole. What is said, therefore, 
is intended to illustrate rather than cover the 
principles involved, and will be organized un- 
der the following five heads: 


1.Importance of experiences in individual 
and group life 

2. Participation in the organization of the 
school 

3. Projection of thought into the future 

4, Development of worthwhile attitudes and 
powers 

5. Relation of strong feeling to desirable 
conduct 


The individual and the group.—If we exam- 
ine the aims and acts of society under con- 
ditions such as ours, we find that the individual 
and the group are mutually inclusive. Leader- 
ship is largely individual in character; pro- 
duction, on the other hand, is more often a 
group project. Government is in the hands 
of leaders chosen by the various states, dis- 
tricts, and communities; the success of these 
leaders is conditioned quite as much by the 
cooperation of the people who choose them, 
as by their own ideals and abilities. It fol- 
lows that the experiences of school life should 
give the individual practice in self-direction 
and self-attainment; practice in group choice 
of leadership; practice in assuming responsi- 
bility for group effort; and practice in cooper- 
ating with the group under leadership ether 
than his own. 


S CHOOL life as a unit.—In the September 


When, each of these situations should oper- 
ate in any school is a common sense problem. 
It is uneconomical to drill twenty pupils in 


multiplication combinations that only three in 
the group do not know. It would be equally 
uneconomical to explain the same process to 
each of ten pupils singly, when the explanation 
might be given to them as a group. So too, not 
infrequently a common sense process implies 
individual and group work with eventual com- 
bination. 

Participation in the organization of school 
life—Democracy in the United States is a 
self-directed institution. Maximum success in 
self-direction implies much practice in self- 
direction. A teacher tiraded a sixth grade 
because a boy suggested a different organiza- 
tion of the lines in passing from the room at 
intermissions. She declared that she “ran” 
the school and that she wanted no one to tell 
her how to do it. In another sixth grade, when 
a boy made a similar suggestion the teacher 
praised him for his desire to make the class 
organization as successful as possible, and 
directed that he take five other boys and try 
out his plan. In a short time the six boys 
returned and the leader reported that his plan 
would not “work,” because if the line passed in 
the way he had suggested, it would “cut across 
the fourth grade line.” The teacher said: 
“Only a close observer would have discovered 
that. Keep on thinking about the lines and 
perhaps some way that is better than our 
present plan may come to you.” 


The projection of thought into the future.— 
Control of the future is one of the strongest 
characteristics of civilized life. While the sav- 
age dies of famine in the hard winter, the 
civilized man feeds from the larder that he 
has stored up. The lack of vision of one states- 
man retards the future growth of his country; 
the foresightedness of another lays the foun- 
dations for a century of progress. In short, 
practice in the organization of plans for the 
control of the future should be a consistent part 
of school life. The need for an answer to the 
question, “When shall we give our party for 
the first grade?” gave a kindergarten consid- 
erable practice in planning for the future. 
Through problems in arithmetic dealing with 
World War debts to the United States, a 
seventh grade looked far into the future of 
the nations involved. The problem of how to 
obtain a college education stimulated many 
pupils in an eighth grade to think about their 
future vocations and how to prepare for them. 

The development of attitudes and powers.— 
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Other things being equal, success depends al- 
most wholly upon the attitudes of the indi- 
vidual toward himself and toward the prob- 
lems that he faces, and upon the powers that 
he possesses. A ten-year-old boy who had not 
learned to read in the four years that he had 
been in school stoutly insisted that he could 
not learn to read. Investigation disclosed that 
this attitude had its origin in an unsympa- 
thetic first grade teacher, who had interpreted 
his timidity as dullness, and had repeatedly 
told him that he could not learn to read and 
that he was stupid. 


On the other hand, power to find needed 
material may grow out of the use of the li- 
brary, or its use may merely help to set up 
habits of reading without respect to what is 
read, or habits of reading emotionally excit- 
ing material only. So too, a lack of mastery 
of essential facts or processes may cripple the 
powers of the pupil. The pupil who has not 
mastered the fundamental processes in arith- 
metic; who cannot read intelligently; or who 
cannot express himself easily and accurately 
in oral and written English is lacking in the 
powers essential to successful high school work. 


Practice in desirable feelings—In last 
month’s article the determining character of 
feeling was pointed out. Practice bears the 
same relation to the development of feeling as 
to the learning of facts or the acquirement 
of skills. The child whose feelings are con- 
stantly stimulated against another nation is 
likely to grow up hating that nation. In the 
same way desirable feelings grow through 
their practice. The feelings of a fourth grade 
were strongly aroused in favor of considera- 
tion for the children in the first grade. Re- 
sults were soon apparent in acts of kindly 
care of these children, and in their protection 
from the bullies of the school. 


Desirable feelings toward the school were 
given impetus in a third grade. The school 
building was a good one and was. well 
equipped. Pupils compared the building and 
equipment available to them with other schools 
with which they were acquainted. Feeling ran 
high. The verse that follows was composed 
by the class and written on the blackboard by 
the teacher. It might be said that throughout 
the remainder of the year the class frequently 
asked that they might recite this verse: 

We have a nice school, 
Clean and neat; 

With flowers in bloom, 
And for each one a seat. 

PROBLEMS TO THINK ABOUT 


What undesirable qualities are being prac- 
ticed by the pupil who is your most difficult 
disciplinary problem? Can you create situa- 
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tions that will substitute practice in desirable 
qualities for practice in these undesirable 
qualities? Are your pupils helping you to 
direct the activities of the school, or are they 
passive partners only? Do you see any rela- 
tionship between a passive life as a child and 
passive citizenship as an adult? 





Education Congress Program 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
annual conference of school superintendents 
and principals of normal schools and teachers 
colleges. The meetings will be held in the 
Capitol, Harrisburg, November 7-9. The State 
Superintendent will be general chairman, and 
E. C. Noyes, Assistant Superintendent of Al- 
legheny County, the general secretary. 

The following will serve as chairmen of the 
respective sessions: 


Superintendent W. M. Pierce, Ridgway 
Superintendent C. S. Davis, Steelton 
Superintendent W. G. Dugan, Westmoreland County 
Principal Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College 

These will serve as secretaries of the various sessions: 
Superintendent M. D. Proctor, Uniontown 
Superintendent F. W. Diehl, Montour County 
Superintendent A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Assistant Superintendent Kate G. Barnes, Mercer County 
Superintendent F. D. Keboch, Aspinwall 
Jonas E. Wagner, Department of Public Instruction 


THE PROGRAM 
Wednesday, November 7, 2:00 P. M. 


Theme: Improving Instruction 
1. Reports on What Has Been Done to Improve In 
struction 
a. Superintendent M. S. Bentz, Cambria County, repre: 
senting county superintendents 
b. Superintendent A. L. Rowland, Cheltenham Towr- 
ship, representing district superintendents 
. What is Necessary for Continuous Improvement of 
Instruction in Pennsylvania 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, New York 
. General discussion 


Wednesday, November 7, 7:30 P. M. 


The Distribution of State Subsidies to School 
Districts 
1. Greetings—Governor John S. Fisher 
2. Principles Underlying An Equitable Distribution of 
State Subsidies 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
3. The New York Plan for the Distribution of State 
Subsidies to School Districts 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison 
4. Reception to delegates 


Thursday, November 8, 9:30 A. M. 


County superintendents and district superintendents will 
hold separate sessions for a discussion of State Sub 
sidies to School Districts from their respective view: 
points. The one will meet in the Senate Chamber; the 
other, in the Hall of the House of Representatives. 

John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Dr. Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will address ‘each session. 

A general discussion will follow the addresses. 


(Turn to page 191) 


Theme: 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want ta read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


died 


The Pigtail of Ah Lee Ben Loo 


THE PIGTAIL OF AH LEE BEN Loo. By John 
Bennett. Longmans, Green and Company. 
$3.50. 


A collection of children’s stories, ballads, 
and verses, with over two hundred silhouettes, 
cut by the author. Both text and illustrations 
are exceptional for their variety, novelty, and 
originality. The silhouettes, graphic and spir- 
ited, add to the whimsical humor of the tales, 
so that one chuckles as he reads. These de- 
—" absurdities will delight old and young 
alike. 


Smoky, The Cowhorse. By Will James. Lib- 
rary Edition. 310 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2. 


Originally published for adults, the book 
Smoky quickly enlarged its audience to include 
young readers. In July, 1927 it was awarded 
the John Newberry Medal as “the most distin- 
guished contribution to American literature for 
children” of the year. It is truly a horse story 
for all time and all ages. In his preface the 
author says that Smoky is not a fiction horse; 
he’s just horse, all horse; and that Clint, the 
cowboy, is no exception; he was just a man 
who could bring out the good that was in the 
horse. But Smoky “met other humans besides 
Clint, many others, and of all kinds, and that’s 
Where the story comes in.” The author’s draw- 
Ings of horses and other animals fairly leap 
from the pages, so full are they of action. 
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THE BLUE Book OF FAVORITE SONGS. Hall and 
McCreary Company, Chicago. 75c each; 
two or more, 60c each, or 45c each, if buyer 
pays transportation charge. 


This book includes all the songs in both the 
Golden Book and the Gray Book of Favorite 
Songs, together with a supplement of popular 
spirituals; in all, 326 songs. The book is cloth 
bound, with clear type and good paper. 


THE STuDY OF INTERIOR DECORATION. By Alice 
and Bettina Jackson. 488 pp. Illus. Double- 
day, Doran and Company. $2.50. 

A text for high schools and colleges; a 
guide to the teacher in building up illustrative . 
equipment, and in planning lectures; and a 
help to women in decorating and furnishing 
their homes. It contains laboratory problems, 
to develop in the students self-reliance and 
ability to express their own ideas artistically. 
The book contains chapters on historic develop- 
ment and changes in furniture; on period 
rooms; on selection, combination, and arrange- 
ment of modern furniture; and on selection and 
purchasing. A practical, satisfying, and help- 
ful study. 


THE WILL TO Work. A Study in Character- 
Education. By Charles L. Robbins, State 
University of Iowa. 211 pp. Row, Peter- 
son and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 

Motivation is more than an attempt to se- 
cure work; it is a means of character-forma- 
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tion. The author treats this problem as social 
rather than individual—a phase of sociology 
rather than individualistic psychology. Getting 
children to do whole-heartedly what is required 
of them makes all methods, devices, rewards, 
and punishments assume their proper relation- 
ships to the tasks, and makes teaching itself 
a profession. Stressing throughout this high 
ideal, the author treats the importance of the 
will to work, the mystery of work, creating 
the will to work, the use of devices; gives a 
chapter on destroying the will to work; and 
closes the text with a discussion of freedom and 
responsibility. What a boon such a book should 
be to the teacher, new or tried, who may there- 
by check herself at times, and at other times 
find much to encourage her in her work. 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By 
George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational 
Education and Guidance, University of 
Michigan. 305 pp. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Secondary school administrators and teach- 
ers, in these days, grasp eagerly at any new 
publication that deals with guidance problems. 
Many authors have answered the appeals of 
these earnest seekers after truth by giving 
them stones instead of bread. Professor Myers 
gets away from this practice in at least one 
particular—he faces the issue squarely; with 
no camouflaging. He sees educational guidance 
being merged with vocational guidance and 
makes use of such aids as standard tests, try- 
out or exploratory courses, occupational infor- 
mation courses and individual counseling. It 
seems evident that the author has studied the 
problems of guidance as they really exist and 
wants to deal with them on that practical basis. 
He alludes to an unusual number of the most 
worthwhile studies and investigations in the 
field. One particularly commendable feature 
in the book is the extensive bibliography at the 
end of each chapter. This volume should find 
a place in the professional library of every 
secondary school and in the reading lists for 
classes in normal schools and teachers colleges. 


THE PRITCHARD Books. Santa Claus and 
Mother Goose Playpictures, $2 each. 
Mother Goose Circus Parade, $2. Mother 
Goose Moving Pictures, $2.50. By 
Clarence F. Pritchard with pictures by 
Stacy H. Wood. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

These books are made up of pictures to be 
cut and bound together to make a kinemato- 
graphic picture. Even after the fun of mak- 
ing the moving picture toy is over, the original 
books with only the perforated pages missing 
remain to be read over and over again as all 
good children’s books are read. From them 
the child learns the Mother Goose classics and 
the beloved story of “The Night Before Christ- 

mas.” The young child could not wish for a 

more delightful Christmas gift than any one 

of these books. 


War Amonc Lapies, By Eleanor Scott. 303 
Pp. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 


“War Among Ladies” may be read for pure 
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pleasure, as the action is rapid and interesting 
throughout. Again it may be read to glimpse 
the methods used in the English school system 
for it pictures a section of a large girls’ 
school in England which is being ruined by 


an inefficient mistress. A review of it says, 
“Probably the book will arouse a storm of re- 
sentment ameng female teachers. It may not 
be a specially beautiful picture which it pre. 
sents, but it is certainly one of the most in. 
stantaneously convincing that could be in. 
agined.” : 


Maaic JOURNEYS. By Mary Graham Bonner. 
Illustrated by Luxor Price. 286 pp. The 
Macaulay Company, New York City. 

In this book the author “makes geography 
as fascinating, as delightful as travel and ac. 
tual exploration.” “Magic Journeys” takes 
the traveler through Europe, Africa, and Av- 
stralia. He learns facts about these countries 
through the delightful medium of travel and 
story. The illustrations are colorful and add 
to the information the book conveys. 


SmLAs MarRNER. An Adaptation. By Ettie Lee, 
Assistant Supervisor of Americanization, 
Los Angeles City Schools. Illustrated. 
119 pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 80c. 

The author wrote this book with three aims 
in mind: (1) to awaken in all boys and girls 
the desire to read the best books, (2) to bring 
together a collection of provocative material 
for reading and discussion by adults whose 
knowledge of the English language is some- 
what limited, and (3) to present subject matter 
which, because of its appeal to the widest hu- 
man interests and the simplest human emo- 
tions, will be read by foreign-born fathers and 
mothers as well as by their children. This 
version of the classic is told in very simple 
language with simple sentence structure. It 
has been tested in the Los Angeles City Ever- 
ing Schools and has been found to serve its 
purpose effectively. 


THE RED Horse. By Elsa Moeschlin. Illus. 
trated. 20 pp. Coward-McCann, Inc, 
New York City. 

Peter’s Mother gave him a red horse carved 
out of pine wood, at Christmas time. Peter 
named the horse Trott-trott, for he wanted to 
ride it. He couldn’t though, for the horse wa 
stiff and wooden. He wouldn’t give up the 
idea, so he fed the horse until Trott-trott grev 
so big that he had to be housed out-of-doors 
in the summer house. One day Peter an 
Trott-trott go on a long journey. Their visit 
to the carver of wooden horses and the final 
fate of Trott-trott will be enjoyed by the 
young child. 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HoUR Book. Secon 
Hour. Edited by Stephen Southwald. I! 
lustrated. 183 pp. Longmans, Green and 
Co. New York City. $2. 

_ Poems and stories, parlour and puzzle games 
riddles and presents to make, comprise the at 
tractions of this play-hour book. Some of the 
stories are new, but old favorites such as “Tht 
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Ugly Duckling,” “King Arthur’s Last Fight,” 
and “The Death of Minnehaha” are included. 
The illustrations are profuse throughout, but 
eight colored plates mounted on pretty blue 
backgrounds add greatly to the picturesque- 
ness of the book. 


OTHER ARABIAN NIGHTS. By H. I. Katibah. 
Illustrated. 266 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York City. $2. 

These stories form a representative collec- 
tion of folk-lore and fairy tales of the same 
character as those of “The Arabian Nights.” 
Many of the stories the author heard from the 
lips of his elders and from those of a gifted 
story-teller in a little missionary boarding 
school at Damascus. Others have been cul- 
lected from the vast body of folk lore. The 
stories are told with a charm not surpassed 
by the real Arabian Nights’ tales. 


On WRITING Essays. By Helen L. Paddock, 
The Misses Kirk’s School, Bryn Mawr, 
and Sarah A. Taintor, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York City. 266 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.10. 

A brief but satisfying historical sketch of 
the essay is given to introduce the two parts 
into which this book is divided. Part I, “Learn- 
ing the Craft,” follows. Here the mechanics 
of writing this type of composition are dis- 
cussed. The different points taken up are 
illustrated by essays written by students. Part 
II gives a group of essays by present-day writ- 
ers which will in themselves serve as an ineen- 
tive to good work because of their appeal to 
the thought and imagination of youth. These 
essays are classified as familiar essays, nature 
essays, serious essays or general subjects, criti- 
cal essays, character sketches, reflective essays, 
and editorial essays. 


THE TEACHING OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Charles Carpenter Fries, University of 
Michigan. 187 pp. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, New York City. : 

The author discusses first the rules of gram- 
mar as the measure of language errors. He 
concludes after a view of the conflicting facts 
of the circumstances under which the conven- 
tional rules were framed and accepted that 
these rules are not a safe and complete guide 
to correctness in English grammar. Then the 
standards of acceptable English as to gram- 
mar, pronunciation, and vocabulary are set 
forth together with the scientific and artistic 
points of view in language. The teacher’s 
problems in the developing of habits and atti- 
tudes and the acquiring of tools are treated 
ina kindly and helpful way. Finally, the au- 
thor discusses the equipment of the teacher 
of the English language, stating that he must 
have more knowledge than has usually been 
the case hitherto. 


ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Stephen 
Emery and Eva E. Jeffs, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 626 
pp. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York. .85. 

Three thousand nineteen problems are given 
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in the representation and problem solving sec- 
tion of this book. These problems are grouped 
so that the student may find easily the ones 
which give him practice work for the principles 
he has studied in the development section of 
the book. This development which gives ex- 
planations and illustrations has been prepared 
to enable the student to learn directly from the 
book without the intervention of the teacher, 
thus freeing much of the classroom period for 
the teacher’s guidance in other ways. The 
book gives ample material to meet the require- 
ments and recommendations of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements, of 
the College Entrance Board, and of the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New 
York. The student need not take the whole 
of the book; some subjects may be taken more 
fully than others. But he should have some 
intimations of the future to which the present 
points or later subjects in mathematics for 
which the foundations are now being laid. 


DEUTSCHE STUNDEN. By L. M. Schmidt 
and E. Glokke, formerly of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago. 368 pp. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 

Deutsche Stunden, a direct-method book, 
contains sufficient material for a full basic 
course in German for use in junior or senior 
high school, or in college work. Its primary 
aim is to develop in the pupil the ability to 
read German with some fluency, and its sec- 
ondary aims are to enable the pupil to under- 
stand spoken German and to use the language 
in simple speech and writing based on reading 
material. With these aims in view the book 
gives simple reading selections which teach the 
words directly by associating the idea through 
objects, pictures, action, and gestures; and 
stresses the essentials in the grammar work 
by numerous exercises based on the text which 
enable pupils to master thoroughly the mate- 
rial presented. 


PREMIERES ADVENTURES DE ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
With Exercises and a Vocabulary by A. 
Wilson Green, Radley College. 149 pp. 
Illustrated. Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Home, London. The Macmillan 
Company, American Agent. $1.25. 

Robinson Crusoe is here disguised in an at- 
tractive French costume. By reading his story 
the student not only gains in his knowledge 
of French but also renews his acquaintance 
with this famous hero of fiction. The book is 
designed for use in beginning French classes 
and is equipped with exercises such as teachers 
who follow the direct method find valuable. 

Each exercise, based on a definite number of 

pages of the text, consists of questions in 

French on the subject matter, the words and 

idioms, and the grammar. 


THE PROBLEM CHILD AT HoME. By Mary Buell 
Sayles. 342 pp. The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, New York City. 


$1.50. 
This book is based upon a study of about two 
hundred case records of children treated at 
clinics in six large American cities under the 
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auspices of the Commonwealth Fund’s program 
for the development of child guidance clinics 
and visiting teacher service. Its contents are 
divided into three parts. Part I gives a sys- 
tematic discussion of the emotional satisfac- 
tions which parents and children seek in one 
another; Part II outlines some of the mistaken 
ideas regarding child nature, sex, discipline. 
and heredity which often exert an unfortunate 
influence; and Part III contains twelve narra- 
tives setting forth the actual histories of boys 
and girls studied at clinics. 


CHICAGO PRACTICE TESTS FOR MASTERY (Re- 
vised Edition). Test and Reference Sheets, 
Key. By Sophia C. Comenisch. The Eng- 
lish Journal, 6705 Yale Avenue, Chicago. 
50c a set. 


These tests are designed for individual work. 
Diagnostic tests show the pupil the practice 
tests which he individually needs. Correction 
sheets which are found in the Key booklet, 
mark each change from the test sheets with 
an index numher. Reference sheets present all 
the important principles of mechanics and the 
index number of the correction sheet indicates 
the reference-sheet paragraph which covers the 
point. Hence the pupil who makes a mistake 
can quickly find and review the principle he 
did not remember or use. With the aid of 
these tests the English Journal is conducting 
a second national survey of mechanics of writ- 
ten English. For information concerning this 
sae teachers may write to the above ad- 

ress. 


THE BASTABLE CHILDREN. Containing The 
Treasure Seekers, The Would-Be-Goods, 
The New Treasure Seekers. By E. Nesbit. 
+. pp. Illustrated. Coword-McCann, Inc. 


The entire chronicle of the famous Bastable 
family is published in this one book. The six 
children who, besides the father, make up this 
family, are each and every one real individual- 
ists. They attempt to retrieve the family for- 
tunes by digging for treasures, and their zeal 
leads them into trying situations. Finally 
they solve their problem by finding a new kind 
of treasure. The Bastables are as well worth 
knowing as the March family of Louisa Alcott. 


THE HIGH ScHOOL TEACHER TRAINING SERIES. 
By Walter S. Monroe and Oscar F. Weber, 
University of Illinois. 511 pp. Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
New York. $2.50. 

This new book is an objective study of the 
high school: its history and development, its 
curriculum, its organization, and its adminis- 
trative problems. The contents of the first six 
chapters help the teacher to know the educa- 
tional institution in which he is a worker, for 
“in order to attain the highest levels of effi- 
ciency as a teacher of boys and girls, it is 
essential that he see the field of his labors in 
its relation to other subjects of instruction 
and to the general purpose of the high school.” 
After discussing the purpose of the different 
subjects taught, the authors give their opinions 
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of the guidance function of the high school. 
The conclusion drawn is, that because of the 
expanding objectives, the new concept of learn. 
ing and teaching, and the reconstruction of 
the curriculum, the field of secondary educa- 
tion offers many challenges. 


A QUART OF MOONLIGHT. By James Woodward 
Sherman. [Illustrated 148 pp. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 80c. 

Boys and girls are at home in the land of 
fancy; hence this story of one quart of moon- 
light which came to the earth on an errand will 
be within the power of their flexible imagina- 

tion. This tale is a continued story with a 

single, definite plot. 


EDUCATION PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. By 
Emit Duncan Grizzell, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 428 pp. Macmillan Company. 

Recognizing education as the world’s hope 
for progress, Doctor Grizzell interprets in this 
introductory course for college students the 
effect of principles and practices of education 
on each other. The approach is historical and 
comparative, the text is the result of six years’ 
rigorous selection of material presented to 
classes in the University of Pennsylvania and 
the University of Delaware. Making the child 
and the curriculum the center for which all 
exists, the author shows how through the work 
of traditional continuity there is woven the 
woof of variation with changing pattern but 
with unbroken web. 


WAYS TO BETTER TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 
ScHooL. By E. Clarke Fontaine, Super- 
visor of High Schools, State of Maryland. 


271 pp. 
The teacher will find the chapter dealing with 
“Some Illustrative Teaching Procedures” most 


helpful. Under the headings of foreign lan- 
guages, science, mathematics, history, English 
literature, and problems of American democ- 
racy are set forth classroom procedures as ut- 
tually employed in Maryland high schools. 
Studied in connection with the elements in- 
volved in the assignment of lessons as set forth 
in Chapter II and with the detailed analysis 
of the suggested classroom procedure in Chap- 
ter IV, the illustrations form the way for some 
effective and vital teaching. The author firmly 
believes “that effective and productive instruc- 
tion has its roots and source primarily in the 
degree of the teacher’s mental grasp of the edu- 
cational possibilities of the subject matter that 
she is using for teaching purposes.” 


THE MILL ON THE FLoss. By George Eliot. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Harold T. Eaton, Brockton High School. 
595 pp. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston. $1. 

The editor has arranged a twenty-recitation 
plan for this novel and has listed the assign- 
ments for each lesson. Then to fix in the stu- 
dent’s mind his recently acquired knowledge 
of the setting, the characters, and the plot, he 
has designed a standardized test. Other fea- 
tures included are a vocabulary-building test, 
a short summary of the plot, questions from 
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recent Regents’ and College Board Examina- 
tions, and a brief discussion of the novel as a 
type of prose writing. 


PRACTICAL HEALTH TALKS. By H. E. Gehman, 
Ephrata. 75 pp. The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

These six health talks in simple yet forceful 
language make one think about the care of the 
health. The author says that it is Easy—To 
Keep Well, for good health just demands such 
simple elements as air, water, food, and clothes 
with a proper interchange of exercise, rest, and 
sleep. He points out that since it is natural 
to be well, it should be Hard—To Get Sick. 
A third talk is on Physical Education and its 
necessity to human welfare. The fourth proves 
that health is The Core of a System of Edu- 
cation, while the fifth is based on Benjamin 
Franklin’s saying, “The peoples’ health is a 
nation’s wealth.” That the Bible contains many 
valuable teachings and warnings concerning 
the welfare of the body is the substance of 
the final talk. The purpose of Practical Health 
Talks is “to spread the gospel of good health 
and induce people to accept it in theory and 
practice by showing them—with the aid of 
science, Scripture, practical demonstrations 
and tests—that it is natural, easy, and profit- 
able to be well, and that practically all may 
be well if they but will to be well.” 


SILENT AND ORAL READING. A Practical Hand- 
book of Methods Based on the Most Recent 
Scientific Investigations. (Revised Edi- 
tion.) By Clarence R. Stone. 332 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, New York. $2. 

The essentials of sound reading method, both 
for beginning and upper-grade work, are given 
in this handbook. Explanation and illustra- 
tions of how to train pupils for good work in 
silent reading are set forth, and ways of test- 
ing and measuring reading progress by means 
of scientific tests are suggested. A special 
point is made of the necessity of teaching 
reading as an individual and special problem. 

At the close of each chapter is a list of prob- 

lems for study and discussion. The book 

would be excellent for elementary school prin- 
cipals and supervisory school officers as well 
as for teachers and those preparing to teach. 


THE New HuMAN INTEREST LIBRARY. Volumes 
1-6. The Midland Press. 

The New Human Interest Library is built 
about the idea that the world in which we 
live and of which we are a part is a most 
interesting place and its interest for us de- 
pends upon our knowledge about it and about 
ourselves. To help us find that interest, for 
those who do not have the opportunity to 
travel, is the purpose of these books. In the 
first volume we have The Child and His World; 
in the second, Stories of Science; in the third, 
Great Industries; in the fourth, Our Country 
in Romance; in the fifth, Around the World; 
and in the sixth, the Leaders of All Times. 
The books are attractively bound in different 
colors with pictures on the covers which illus- 
trate a bit of poetry chosen to suit the con- 
tents. The illustrations throughout are splen- 
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did, and the accompanying information is well- 
worth having in any library. 


FRONTIER Days. Edited by Oliver G. Swan. 
Macrae-Smith Company, Philadelphia. $5. 
The Romance of America’s History is the 
general title of a series of books dealing with 
the romantic aspects of our nation’s develop- 
ment. The editor has chosen “the most glam- 
orous and truthful material” written during 
the actual time or later by men whose imagi- 
nations have been stirred by the past. Here 
we shall find true accounts of important events, 
articles concerning implements and devices of 
the time, poems, ballads, fiction, and narrative. 
Many of the illustrations are in color, repro- 
ductions of the work of artists. Frontier 
Days, the first volume, pictures the pioneer, 
plodding steadily westward; the Indians who 
waged war against this trek across country; 
the cowboy and his daring adventures; the bad 
man or desperado; and the actual homesteader 
who settled down to eke out a living;—fasci- 
nating tales that make the period live again 
in the mind’s eye. 


Drums. By James Boyd. Illustrated in color 
by N. C. Wyeth. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

An exceptionally vivid, realistic story of our 
Revolutionary days. John Frazier, who had 
seen the futility of many a Scotch encounter 
with the English, instilled the spirit of neu- 
trality in his son. He placed the lad under a 
village rector, to be given a “gentleman’s” edu- 
cation. Johnny numbered among his friends 
many a loyalist as well as many a rebel and 
became keenly interested in colonial affairs; 
but he took no decided stand until chance 
brought him under John Paul Jones. In the 
battle of Bon Homme Richard, Johnny achieved 
distinction, likewise a wound, that unfitted him 
for some time for further service. The soul 
questionings and struggles of the boy, by no 
means a coward, are graphically set forth. 
Drums makes its appeal to both the young and 
the older reader. 


By THE Roapsme. Mother Nature Series. By 
Fannie W. Dunn, Columbia University, 
and Eleanor Troxell, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Illus. 251 pp. Row, Peterson and 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The authors suggest that the children browse 
around in this- book, that they may read it in 
a natural way and with much enjoyment. 
Stories of toads, frogs, woodchucks, birds, 
caterpillars, ants, spiders, as well as of some 
of our plant life, especially the seed-travelers, 
cannot help fascinating the children. 


EDUCATION THROUGH WORLD-CITIZENSHIP. By 
William G. Czrr. 225 pp. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 

The book aims to demonstrate the value and 
necessity of education for international good 
will, and to indicate some of the ways and 
means in which schools and teachers may help 
attain world harmony and peace. It treats 
world-citizenship and the schools; organization 
for it; its objectives; psychology and political 
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problems; fighting instinct and fighting habit; 
physical education and world-citizenship; mili- 
tary training in schools; geography, history, 
and literature in world-citizenship; responsi- 
bility and the teacher. References, plays and 
pageants, poems, topics for talks and essays, 
and lists of readings for the grades accom- 
pany the text. 


PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
E. F. Malcolm-Smith, Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 212 pp. Illus. Longmans, Green and 
Company. $1.35. 

To supplement a text on European history 
by sketches of men who influenced affairs of 
the nineteenth century, but whose biographies 
are not, as a rule, easily accessible. These 
sketches include the English statesman, George 
and Stratford Canning; the Balkan kings, 
Carol of Roumania, Nicholas of Montenegro, 
and Peter of Serbia; Cavour, Mazzini and 
Kossuth, associated with Italy and Hungary; 
also Jelacic, Roon, Andrassy, Gorchakov, and 
Stefan Stambulov. 





Books Received 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York City: 
TimoTHY TRAVELS. By Daisy Neumann. 
$2.50. 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y.: 

A SPANISH OUTLINE GRAMMaR. By C. G. B. 

Laguardia and Philip M. Molt. $1.20. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
THE HoUSE AT POOH CORNER. By A. A. 
Milne. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 

ton, Mass.: 

Our CEREAL GRAINS. 
$.80. 

Map ExERcIsEes, SYLLABUS, AND NOTEBOOK IN 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN His- 
TORY. By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward 
K. Robinson. $.56. 


Hall and McCreary Company, 480-432 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl.: 
Farry Fouk. Stories and Pictures. By 
Miriam Mason Swain. 
Story GAMES with Pictures and Numbers. 
Designed by Norman H. Hall. Pictures 
by Matilda Breuer. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York City: 
SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by 
Max J. Herzberg. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

Sm Rocer DE CoOVERLEY PAPERS. From The 

— Edited by Mary A. Weaver. 


By Nellie B. Allen. 
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DIRECTIVE STUDY SHEETS IN AMERICAN His. 
ToRY. By Charles C. Barnes. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave. 
nue, New York City: 
Nature Story Hours. By Fannie Westfall 
Brown and Evaline A. Waterbury. $.75, 
KNIGHTS OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Ula W. Ec. 
hols. $3. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York City: 


~~ AND SUSAN Stories. By F. M. Darby. 
80. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York City: 
MARY AND PETER IN ITALY. By Eleanor 
Barton. P 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 89 Division St, 
Newark, N. J.: 
WE AND THE WorLD. By William C. Red- 
field. $.84. 
John C. Winston Company, 1006-16 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa May 
Alcott. 
LitTLE MEN. By Louisa May Alcott. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: 
LABORATORY MANUAL OF HIGH SCHOOL CHEM- 
ISTRY. By George Howard Bruce. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES and PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTIONS. By Julius F. Prufer. 
_—— Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


WoRKBOOK AND STUDY OUTLINE for PROBLEMS 
OF AMERICAN Democracy. By Raymond 
R. Ammarell. McKinley Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BIoGRAPHY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, GROUNDS, 
AND EQUIPMENT. By Henry Lester Smith 
and Leo Martin Chamberlain. Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 3622-24 
Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PuPIL COUNSELING IN GRADES SEVEN 10 
TWELVE. By F. L. Stetson and C. L. Huf- 
faker. University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. September, 1928. Chicago, II. 


SuNKIsT Foop BULLETINS. California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Box 530, Station (, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BITUMINOUS COAL FIELDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
By George H. Ashley. Topographic and 
Geologic Survey, Bulletin M-6, Part I. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, 
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The Teachers Protective Union 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 








“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 
Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Largest in Assets—Over $350,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Largest in Membership—Over 27,000 certificates of protection in force. 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents covered. 
Definite to Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with a heart. 
Benefits Paid to Members During 1927—$130,004.21. 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





Take two minutes to fill out this form: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 

Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 





IMPORTANT FACTS 


Benefits paid during the entire year. 

All Diseases and Accidents covered. 

Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education. 

Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 




















ANTHRACITE CULM AND SILT. By James D. 
Sisler, Thomas Fraser, and Dever C. Ash- 
mead. Topographic and Geologic Survey. 
Bulletin M 12. Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Department of Internal Affairs. 


PRICES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. U. S. Government ,Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 





Education Congress Program 
(From page 184) 
Thursday, November 8, 12:30 P. M. 


Annual luncheon, Penn Harris Hotel 
Joseph F. Noonan, President, P. S. E. A., will preside 
as toastmaster. 


Thursday, November 8, 2:00 P. M. 


Unity and Continuity of the Educational Process 
1, Address—Dr. Ben G. Wood, Columbia College 
2. Discussion 
a. C. B. Dissinger, Superintendent, Pike County 
b. Carmon Ross, Supervising Principal, Doylestown 
3. General discussion 


Thursday, November 8, 8:00 P. M. 


1. Report of Secretaries 
Noyes, Assistant Superintendent, Allegheny 
County 
2, Address—Dr. Will A. Russel, Dean Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
3. Closing address 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Theme: 


Friday, November 9 

Visitation to Department of Public Instruction 

The music for the evening sessions will be 
furnished by the Steelton and Harrisburg high 
school musical clubs. The assembly singing 
at the different sessions will be under the di- 
rection of M. Claude Rosenberry, State Direc- 
tor of Music. 

The invocation, which opens the Conference, 
will be given by the Rev. Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, 
President of Gettysburg College. 





Chemistry of Motion Picture 
Film 
(From page 164) 

The moving picture theatre is built around 
the achievements of the chemist, not only in 
the film but in the source of light used, the 
evolution of the tungsten-lamp being a very 
brilliant chapter in the triumphs of chemistry. 

When next you see the tragedy or comedy 
of the screen, add the chemist to those great 
ones named as producers and actors, and think 
of the tiny specks of silver whose shadows 
make it possible for your eyes to see so many 
entertaining stories. After all, where would 
the sheik be without the chemist?—E. I. Du- 
Pont De Nemours & Co, 





Kent KELLEY, Waynesburg, is the new su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Greene 
County. He succeeds H. D. Freeland, who 
resigned to become president of the Union De- 
posit and Trust Company bank at Waynes- 
burg. The Greene County schools held their 
sixty-second annual teachers’ institute October 
15 to 19. A varied program of addresses and 
entertainment was enjoyed. 


WiLtiAM M. DAvmson, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, represented the Pittsburgh 
chapter at the Phi Beta Kappa convention in 
Delaware, Ohio early in September. 


WILLIAM J. POWELL, vice-principal of the 
Taylor High School the past two years, has 
been advanced to the principalship. 


T. W. BEvaANn, 133 Orchard St., Merchant- 
ville, N. J., representative of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in eastern Pennsylvania, spent nine 
weeks last summer touring the British Isles, 
France, Belgium, and Germany. He is one 
of our “Former Teachers” who retired from 
active service pricr to 1919. He is not “‘needy.” 


J. McKEEN CATTELL, editor of School and 
Society, published by the Science Press, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City, has pur- 
chased The Educational Review from Double- 
day. Doran and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
William McAndrew will continue as editor of 
The Educational Review, although he will 
spend the winter in Greece. He plans to sail 
for Athens, November 6. Mr. McAndrew has 
a suit pending against the mayor of Chicago 
for $250,000 and another against the Board 
of Education for five months’ salary and to 
set aside the Board’s ouster verdict as unjust, 
unwarranted, and contrary to the public good. 


R. G. JONES, superintendent of the Cleveland 
schools, proposes to shorten the twelve-year 
course by one or two years for those students 
capable of doing the work in shorter time. 


HELEN PEARSON, who formerly taught in the 
commercial department of Franklin High 
School, is head of a newly organized com- 
— department in the Jersey Shore High 

chool. 


HERBERT L. SPENCER, formerly vice-principal 
of the Latimer Junior High School and later 
of the Henry Clay Frick Training School for 
Teachers, Pittsburgh, and now director of 
practice teaching in the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, has been recom- 
mended to fill the position of principal of the 
Henry Clay Frick Training School for Teach- 
ers left vacant by the death of H. B. Davis. 

















OrtTOoN Lowe is head of the English depart. 
ment of the University of Miami, Florida, 
as well as professor of English as announced 
in the October JOURNAL. 


Harry C. Moyer, superintendent of the 
schools of Lebanon County, was elected presi- 
dent of the County Superintendents and As. 
sistant County Superintendents Association of 
Southeastern Pennsylvania at their meeting in 
Reading in September. A. F. Kemp of Berks 
County was chosen vice-president, and William 
A. Strickler, Berks County, was re-elected 
secretary. 


AMANDA HAWK RIXSTINE, Phoenixville, who 
at the age of sixty died September 16 after 
forty-two years’ service as a public school 
teacher, left her entire estate as a perpetual 
trust for the education of girls of Phoenixville 
in the teaching profession. 


A. C. BAUGHER, dean of Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, reports an enrolment of 151, a 25% 
increase over the past year. The freshman 
class of seventy-one shows 60% increase, and 
the senior class has been organized with thirty 
members. 


P. WEBSTER DIEHL, supervisor of art, Van- 
dergrift, wrote an article entitled “Building 
an Art Vocabulary” for the. October issue of 
the School Art Magazine. 


WittiAM MATHER LEWIS, president of La- 
fayette College, was awarded the degree of 
doctor of laws at the annual founder’s day 
exercises held at Lehigh University October 3 
in commemoration of the founding of the in- 
stitution sixty-three years ago. Doctor Lewis 
made the address at the exercises, entitled 
“Founders and Foundations.” 


J. Mrtnor Dorey, formerly head of the Eng- 
lish department in the Scarborough. New York, 
Country Day School, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Progressive Education 
Association to succeed Morton Snyder, now 
a of the Rye, New York, Country Day 

chool. 


A. H. Martin, who has been supervising 
principal of the West York schools the past 
six years, resigned his position October 1 to 
become sales manager of the J. B. Fishel 
Bakery, York. 


THE Cumberland County Institute, Ralph 
Jacoby, superintendent, at its annual meeting 
voted to become a 100% unit of the National 
Education Association. 
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Eastman Classroom Films 


Seeing an old-time harvest—flatling the wheat 
Classroom Films in geography and general science 
are now available. Write us for a demonstration. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















TEMPLE UNIVERSITY on October 13 dedicated 
a new bowl and athletic field which cost ap- 
proximately $350,000. It has a present seat- 
ing capacity of 35,000 and a possible expan- 
sion to accommodate 75,000. 


THE PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS have pub- 
lished the September-October number of their 
Curriculum Study and Educational Research 
Bulletin. This issue, which is Number 1 of 
Volume III, contains “Tests in Geometry,” and 
“Teaching Processes with the Use of Visual 
Aids.” . Editorial comments note the occupa- 
tion of the new Administration Building, the 
orp of which everyone is invited to come 
and see. 


EMPORIUM SCHOOL CHILDREN have started to 
Save money by depositing it in a savings sys- 
tem established by F. T. Winters, Pittsburgh, 
In the schools. The plan was approved by 
the board of education, the county superinten- 
dent, and the faculty. The Emporium Trust 

ompany will be the depository, and deposits 
will be made weekly. The first week’s deposit 
gave to the high school a credit of 100 per cent, 
evincing the interest taken by the pupils in 
thrift as part of the school curriculum. 


THE David Rittenhouse Junior High School, 
Norristown, was formally dedicated Friday 
evening, September 28, at exercises held by the 
board of education. 


THE Junior High Clearing House, a monthly 
devoted to furthering the interests of the junior 
high schools of the nation, presents current 
data, practice, theories, experiments, and ad- 
dresses of interest to those engaged in junior 
high school work. The editoria] staff and na- 
tional supporting committee are putting out 
an excellent journal. They invite to member- 
ship everyone who cares what happens to chil- 
dren of junior high school age. Membership, 
including the journal, is $2.00 a year, with spe- 
cial club rates for ten or more at the same 
address. Send subscription to S. O. Rorem, 
superintendent of schools, Lebanon, Pa. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JOHNSTOWN has a 
registration of more than 300 students this 
year. About fifty per cent of this number 
are resident of the city and fifty per cent non- 
resident. The non-resident students come 
from thirty-two different towns and cities. 
Academically, in organization, curriculum, su- 
pervision, and control, it is an integral part 
of the University of Pittsburgh which sends 
a faculty consisting of a director, secretary, 
and about twenty-six instructors from the 
regular university staff to carry out the cur- 
riculum of the campus in all departments of 
work of the freshman and sophomore years. 
The board of education of Johnstown furnishes 
and equips the rooms used by the College. 
The whole organization is governed by “Ar- 
ticles of Agreement” executed by the school 
district of the city of Johnstown and the board 
of trustees of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Bucks County TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE will be 
held the week of November 19 instead of the 
week of November 12, as previously announced. 


D. H. H. LENGEL, principal of the Pottstown 
High School, was released from his: position 
October 1 to take the principalship of Poits- 
ville High School left vacant because of the 
resignation of F. W. Moser. Mr. Moser ex- 
pects to spend a year at Harvard, where he 
will work for his master’s degree. 


THE WARREN BorouGH SCHOOLS are using 
for their slogan for the year 1928-1929 
“Achievement.” This word is kept before the 
students by means of placards and small cards. 
These reminders have the following lines in 
addition to the slogan word: “You cannot 
achieve anything worth while unless you have 
before you a definite, carefully-worked-out 
objective. Your achievement at the end of 
the year will be determined by the thoughtful, 
daily planning of your work. Your challenge 
daily is, ‘What am I achieving?’” The slogan 
was launched by P. W. M. Pressel, superin- 
tendent of schools. 


THE school exhibit at Bloomsburg Fair in- 
cluded approximately 12,000 items. More 
than 12,000 children of Columbia and nearby 
counties attended the fair on children’s day 
October 2 and helped in the judging contests. 


THE MARTIN MALONEY MEMORIAL CLINIC 
building, for which ground was broken this 
fall, will complete the first unit in the moderni- 
zation of the University of Pennsylvania hos- 
pital. The building, which will cost more than 
$1,000,000, is the third important structure 
to be added within the last year. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has made 
a new admittance rule which requires all appli- 
cants for admission who did not rank in the 
first quarter of the graduating class of a recog- 
nized secondary school to take entrance ex- 
aminations in four subjects pursued in their 
last year at preparatory or high school. All 
candidates for entrance are required to take 
the scholastic aptitude test, which consists of 
nine English tests and one test involving the 
use of mathematics. The new plan was made 
necessary by the steady increase in the num- 
ber of applicants for enrolment. 


A TEN-YEAR building program at an annual 
expenditure of $1,000,000 for the improvement 
of Pittsburgh’s elementary school buildings, 
was recommended to the board of public edu- 
cation by Charles L. Wooldridge, consulting 
engineer, who has completed an eighteen-month 
survey of these schools. Completion of this 
program will make possible an annual saving 
of $141,000 in operation of the school plants. 
Two other major investigations under way 
are an inquiry into the professional and finan- 
cial recognition of the teacher, being conducted 
by the teachers’ salary commission, and a sur- 
vey of educational work which is being made 
at the request of the city superintendent. 
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TWO BOOKS WRITTEN BY PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE professors have been published: The 
Engineer: His Work and His Education, by 
R. L. Sackett and History of the United States, 
by A. E. Martin. The former book purposes 
to show the young man intending to become 
an engineer something of the scope of the pro- 
fession. Appended are short biographies of 
famous engineers including Herbert Hoover, 
Schwab, Goethals, Steinmetz, and Westing- 
house. The latter covers the history of 
the United States from 1783 to the end of the 
Civil War. The work is Volume I and is con. 
cerned chiefly with the development of the na- 
tional period in the United States. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT SHIPPENS- 
BURG has the largest enrolment in its history 
this year. Of the 639 enrolled, 441 are board- 
ing students and 196 day students from Har. 
— Carlisle, Chambersburg, and Waynes- 

oro. 


Worp stupy, a four leaf sheet containing 
studies of words and dictionary games, is pub- 
lished periodically throughout the school year, 
and will be sent without expense to any teach- 
ers requesting it by G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


NortTH BRADDOCK dedicated its new Alexan- 
der M. Scott Senior High School with appropri- 
ate exercises October 2. The building was 
open for inspection from two thirty until eight 
o’clock, the hour of the dedicatory service in 
the auditorium. The main address of the ever- 
ing was given by William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of Pittsburgh schools, and the dedi- 
catory address by Charles E. Dickey, county 
superintendent. The high school orchestra 
furnished music. 


ONE HUNDRED TWELVE elementary schools, 
twenty junior high schools, and six senior high 
schools have been built in Philadelphia since 
1911 according to a report made by Edwari 
Merchant, secretary and business manager of 
the board of education. In the years 191I- 
1928, $9,005,442.98 was spent. for the acquisi- 
tion of land and $58,860,745.89 for ‘the con- 
struction of new buildings and additions. 


Camp Hi HicH ScHoot has just published 
its first handbook which contains rules ani 
regulations concerning the scholastic ani 
extra-curricular activities of the school. I 
was prepared with the hope that in its official 
and compact form it would serve as a guide 
to all pupils of the school and to their parents. 
The attractive booklet is bound in blue pape 
upon which appears the seal of the school. 
The Parent-Teacher Association of Camp Hil 
is very active. Monthly meetings are hell 
which consist of a conference period followed 
by a program. The schedule of these meetings 
containing announcements of the subjects 
be discussed, has been printed. 


If MAY BE DIFFICULT for the Department 
of the Interior to find a satisfactory success! 
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self-contained in the pad. 


dependently of any text. 


New York Chicago Boston 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Fundamentals of Business Practice 


By C. E. Bircn, B.S. 1n Ep., LL. B., M. Accts. 
Supervisor of Penmanship and Commercial Work, Lawrence, Kansas 


Laboratory material for use in Junior Business Training Courses. 
hundred practical assignments with all instructions and practice material 
Intended for use with the text, Fundamentals 
of Business, by the same author, as supplementary to other texts, or in- 


NEW—DIFFERENT—EXPLORATORY—PRE-VOCATIONAL 


LIST PRICES 
Fundamentals of Business (Text) 
Fundamentals of Business Practice (Pad Form) 


Write for samples and other information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


One 


80c 


80c 


San Francisco Toronto 























to John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, as the beginning salary is only 


$6,500. The salary range for this position, 
professional service grade 7, is $6,500, $7,000, 
and $7,500. 

THE BLaiR County INSTITUTE at its last ses- 
sion voted to pay N. E. A. dues in the near 
future with their institute fee. Our hats are 
off to these professionally-minded teachers and 
their leader, Superintendent T.S. Davis. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE has added 
two members to the faculty of the department 
of education and psychology this year. Frank 
A. Butler, from the University of Wisconsin, 
will be in charge of the teacher training work. 
During the first semester he will supervise 
the student teachers in the secondary schools 
at Johnstown, and during the second semester 
he will offer courses on the campus in school 
administration. The second new member is 

eorge W. Hartman, who will teach psychol- 
ogy. Doctor Hartman has taught psychology 
- Dartmouth College and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The department of education extension has 
added three full-time instructors to its staff: 
Lars L. Hydle who has had specific experi- 
ence in extension work at the University of 
Colorado; Sydney E. Harring who has been 
Primary supervisor at State Teachers College, 
Indiana; and Arthur Yates, who has done 
graduate work at Harvard University and has 
een a teacher of English and history previ- 
ously in the state of California. 


FOUR MEMBERS OF THE PENN STATE FACULTY 
will spend a part of the next year in travel 
and study in Europe. Professors Tanger and 
Rhoten will spend the first semester abroad; 
the former, an authority on international rela- 
tions and political science, will study condi- 
tions in the major countries undergoing politi- 
cal upheaval. Paul H. Schweitzer, who has 
contributed some valuable work to the problems 
in oil sprays for Diesel engine operation, will 
spend a year in study of European investiga- 
tions of this nature. The fourth European 
visitor will be Cecil N. Gephart, home econom- 
ics, who will study in Paris four and a half 
months. , 


THE CITIZENS OF MOUNT PLEASANT borough 
passed a bond issue of $150,000 in June for a 
new high schoo!. The selection of the site for 
the building, which will be a modern two-story 
structure with twenty classrooms, library, au- 
ditorium, and gymnasium, is under considera- 
tion. Due to over-crowded conditions now ex- 
isting in the high school, a portable building 
on the high school grounds is being used to 
house the commercial department. This made 
it necessary to transfer grade pupils from this 
building to the Third Ward one, where the 
first and second grades were placed on half- 
day sessions. 


WILSON COLLEGE has made a number of ad- 
ditions to its faculty, notably Henrietta Cooper 
Jennings, Bryn Mawr, professor of economics 
and sociology and Carrie May Kurrelmeyer, 
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You Can Stand... 


Where Cecil Rhodes kept many a lone vigil 
dreaming of South Africa's coming greatness, 


You Can See... 


The realization of his dreams — mighty cities 
rising out of solitude and waste. 


You Can Visit... 


Scenes and places made famous by such illus 
trious characters as Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Pau! Kruger, H. Rider Haggard, 
and Olive Schreiner. 


You Will Marvel... 


At the Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins, dating 
back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon and 
Sheba. The Great Kimberley Diamond Mines. 
The vast mile deep Johannesburg Gold Fields. 
The majestic, incomparable Victoria Falls. The 
unique, peaceful but barbaric Bantu War 
Dances. The quaint Kaffir Kraals. The charm, 
mystery, beauty, sunshine and invigorating 


“The All Year Round Travel Land”’ 


At a nominal cost you can enjoy a unique combined educational 


and recreational trip under ideal climatic conditions and of 


matchless interest and romance. 

For your classes — free booklet ED-10 “Historical 
Resume of South Africa” is available — 10 copies 
to any school that applies. Supply limited. Write 
promptly. 


South African Tourist Bureau 
Room 657 — 11 Broadway 
New York City 








Goucher College and Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity, professor of classical history and archae. 
ology. _ The college opened the ‘year with a 
capacity enrolment of approximately 450. 


SCHOOL SAFETY PATROLS have been selected 
by principals of Harrisburg: schools. These 
patrols are to be drilled to direct foot traffic, 
not street traffic, eliminate jay-walking, keep 
children out of streets, and assist in assemblies, 
recesses, dismissals, fire drills, and play. 
grounds. The supervisor of special activities, 
C. E. Zorger and the special teacher of physi- 
cal education, Horace G. Geisel, will supervise 
the drill work, and the department of public 
safety of the city will cooperate in this project. 


THE CORNERSTONE FOR CURTIS HALL, the 
$600,000 engineering building of Drexel Insti. 
tute, was laid October 8 at exercises attended 
by the entire student body. The donor of the 
building, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, told the students 
that the building was “Another tool to help 
you to help yourselves” as he thrust trowel- 
fuls of mortar under the suspended block of 
white granite. 





“A Young Man and the Money 
Question” 
(From page 155) 

months’ time—I am going to follow the success 
plan of salting away in a savings account every 
week, the same twelve dollars that I am now 
handing out. I’m pulling down thirty dollars 
a week now. By this time next year I can 
have five hundred dollars to my credit and 
then I’ll begin to feel that I’m really getting 
somewhere. 

G.—That’s the right idea, Jack, and if I 
hadn’t followed it myself, I wouldn’t be any- 
where either. By the way, when you open that 
savings account, drop in to see me at my desk 
and tell me about it. Then suppose we check 
in on each other when you get that five hun- 
dred. I may be able to give you some good 
ideas. Never forget that the money you have 
saved and are saving is the only sound basis 
on which to build your financial success. 

J.—Thank you, Mr. Gates, I’ll remember 
that. 

G.—Well, goodbye, Jack, and good luck! 

J.—Goodbye, Mr. Gates. 





The hope of eliminating much of our pov 
erty, crime and wastefulness lies in our abil- 
ity to teach the younger generation something 
constructive about the right use of money.— 
Lewisohn. 





Books cannot take the place of life, but books 
can widen and enlarge life illimitably.—Ber- 
nett, from What Can Books Give Us. 
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Wanted—A Clearing-House of 
Educational Research 


Urging the establishment of a Department 
of Education, with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, Superintendent William M. 
Davidson, of Pittsburgh, chairman of the Leg- 
islative Commission of the N. E. A., said at 
the Boston meeting of that body: 

“Millions of dollars a year could be saved 
by taxpayers of local school districts by the 
creation of a United States Department of 
Education, to act as a clearing-house of edu- 
cational research and information, under a 
secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

“We are not asking,” he said further, “for 
federal control or direction of education. The 
Constitution guarantees that the states shall 
control their own schools. But school direc- 
tors, administrators and teachers, and the peo- 
ple generally, who pay the bills, look to the 
Federal Government to do things that the 
states cannot do for themselves. One of these 
is to co-ordinate federal educational activities 
now scattered; another is to set up a clearing- 
house of information; another is to recognize 
the dignity of education by a place in the 
Cabinet.” 

At the hearing in Washington, D. C. before 
the Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives, April 25-May 2, 1928, Dr. 
Davidson, in response to a criticism of Penn- 
sylvania’s program of education, submitted a 
clear-cut, comprehensive statement which 
every educational worker in our State ought 
to read. Ask your Congressman for a copy 
of the hearing on H. R. 7, Seventieth Congress, 
a Bill to create a Department of Education. 
The statement begins on page 511 and extends 
to page 528. It contains a report of the sur- 
vey of the Pennsylvania State Education Pro- 
gram by the Education Committee of the State 
Chamber of Commerce and a report of the 
survey by a special committee. employed by 
the P. S. E. A. of which Dean John W. With- 
ers. New York University was chairman. Write 
your Congressman today. 





Concerning Our Cover 
(From page 153) 


and the grocer, and a delivery truck is at the 
housewife’s door. Cooked by gas and served 
with ice cubes from an electric refrigerator, 
the meal is perfect. 

Gone are the hardships of frontier days. 
We live in a modern age when everything 
moves fast and convenience is everywhere. 

But in the midst of present-day comfort, we 
must not forget the bravery of our ancestors 
who endured the rigors of those early days. 
Teachers will do well to point out this sig- 
tificance of November 29, the Thanksgiving 
Day of 1928. 
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An 
unprecedented 
concession 
to schools! 


25% discount 


on this new Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, of 

full Orthophonic performance, magnificent vol- 

ume, extraordinary accuracy and conveniences 

ingenious for school use. This discount is allowed 
by the Victor Company to schools only. 


NEVER before, in the great shining history of 
music, has music so widely opened its doors to 
schools. First, Victor’s immense library of music— 
Orthophonic, created for educational use. Then, 
the special Orthophonic Victrola for the school- 
playing of this music. ... And now is offered an 
even more improved model, with hidden wheels— 
automatic stop—long-running motor—desk-shelf 
—and blue-paneled cabinet with antique brass fin- 
ish.... A superb Victrola to look at—and musically 
the equal of the finest Orthophonic Victrola. 

And suddenly—an unprecedented concession to 
schools only—the Victor Company allows on this 
new School Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, a 25% 
discount! The only specification is that the Victrola 
is to be used in a school. Write for full explana- 
tion. You have to see the cabinet’s beautiful sim- 
plicity and hear this new Victrola’s magnificent 
singing tone to appreciate its value fully. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. 8S. A. 
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Professional Spirit Shown in 
Growth of National 
Association 


T. D. MARTIN 
Director of Division of Records and Membership, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. 

Someone has recently written, “Teachers 
organizations are professional barometers— 
while our ideals determine where we go, it is 
our enthusiasm that determines our speed.” 

The growth in membership reported in the 
April (1928) N. E. A. Journal is most inspir- 
ing. It indicates that the enthusiasm of teach- 
ers for their professional organizations is run- 
ning at high speed and that the ideal of “a 
united profession” is rapidly being realized. 
This year thirty-three states have increased 
- their membership in the N. E. A. and thirty- 
eight state associations have grown in size 
and strength. Two teachers out of every three 
are now members of their state associations 
and one out of every five a member of the 
National Association. 

This growth in membership is not only in- 
spiring, it is significant, since it symbolizes 
in concrete form the progress of the profession. 
In 1908, fewer than 66,000 teachers were mem- 
bers of the state associations. Today, these 
associations number among their rank more 
than 650,000 teachers. Two decades ago, the 
National Association had fewer than 5,000 
members; today it has more than 190,000. 


Gradually the teachers of the nation are 
coming to realize that Dean Russell of Teachers 
College was right when, several years ago, 
he wrote: “An individual teacher, no matter 
how just his cause or how patriotic his intent, 
has little chance of being heard—group action 
seems to be the only way to progress in a 
democracy.” As the memberships of local, 
state, and national associations increase, their 
strength will be multiplied and their programs 
and their ideals realized. 

Sometimes the question is asked: “What is 
the secret of membership growth? Why do 
some communities, some cities, some states 
show a constant and steady increase each year, 
while others fluctuate considerably above or 
below their normal figure?” The answer in 
almost every case is “Leadership plus Organi- 
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zation.” While it is true that “conventions” 
and “presidents” have often influenced the 
membership records of some states, the fact 
remains that steady membership growth re. 
flects the influence of inspiring leadership ex. 
pressed through the medium of effective or. 
ganizations. 


Few teachers these days are wholly lacking 
in professional spirit. Most of them recog. 
nize the importance of membership in their 
professional associations, yet they are but hu- 
man and human beings are often prone to 
neglect even obvious responsibilities. Few of 
us take out life insurance except at the in- 
sistence of agents. We sometimes resent the 
persistence of these agents, yet down in our 
hearts we are often thankful that they have 
“hung on” until they have converted us to the 
duty of further protection for our dependents. 


Wholesome, growing, professional member- 
ship records are made only in communities 
where outstanding leaders have caught the 
vision of a real united profession and have 
transmitted this vision to their associates. 





N. E. A. Life Membership 


(From page 160) 


ful place at the head of the professional list 
in the United States. Every new life mem- 
bership means a lot to Pennsylvania. 


Send your check for $10 to Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington. 
D. C. or, if you just can’t spare that amount 
today, write him for a Time Check. It is easy. 


Mrs. Rhoda R. B. Wood, 842 N. St. Clair 
Street E. E., Pittsburgh, a life member, wrote 
on September 16 as follows: 


“T sent in to Mr. Crabtree three life member- 
ships for the N. E. A. paid in full and have 
promise of several ten-dollar-payment men- 
berships when salaries begin to come. It is 
my purpose to try to secure more.” 


More power to Mrs. Rhoda R. B. Wood and 
to every one of our 57,411 members who has 
similar zeal! 














distribution. 


Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








‘‘“MILK—FROM FARM TO REFRIGERATOR” 


An eight page illustrated booklet for students and others interested in the modern system of milk 


Particularly suited as School-room follow-up material after a milk plant tour. 
Write for information concerning this and other health teaching material, stating age of group 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 








Flint Building, 219 N. Broad St., Phila., Penna. | 
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Necrology 
FRANK D. BENNETT, recently appointed to 
the agricultural extension staff of State Col- 
lege and formerly in charge of vocational edu- 
cation at Springs Mill School, was found dead 
in his room in Williamsport, October 1. 


DoroTHY LITTLE, who was for four years a 
critic in the Second Ward School, Indiana, and 
who taught during the past summer session 
at the State Teachers’ College, died a few 
weeks ago at her home in Cable, Wisconsin. 
Death was due to diabetes from which she 
had been a sufferer for a number of years. 


H. B. Davis, principal of the Henry Clay 
Frick Training School for Teachers, Pitts- 
burgh, died September 14 as the result of a 
heart attack. A memorial service for Dr. 
Davis was held October 14 in the Emory 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Davidson presided. 


ANNE E. GRUBER, forty-two, teacher in the 
Palmyra Borough schools during the past ten 
years, having taught for a period of thirteen 
years in the schools of Dauphin County, died 
September 12. 





UNIVERSITY 
\GENERAL TOURS 




















SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ana Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lista, 
“How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
60 sideshow stunts. 2Ke. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
225 West Market St., Xenia, Ohio 























SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 
A high-grade Supplement to class work 

JoNtor High, Senior High and College Science Classes 

great benefit ‘rom this unique weekly. It brings the CUR- 
RENT SC:ENTIFIC NEWS,—choice Information that does 
Not appear in books for months. Each piece of original editor'a! 
copy can be clipped for filing without disturbing other editorial 
copy. Ask for sample and sp:cial school rates. 

Science Service, 2121 B St., Washington, D. C. 





rer 

















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc Pre- 


arias of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced 
es. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
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CHARLES BUCKLEY, principal of the Sulz- 
berger Junior High School, Philadelphia, and 
former secretary of the Schoolmen’s Club of 
that city, died July 12. 


ANDREW THOMAS SMITH’s life and activities 
were commemorated October 12 in the Philips 
Memorial Auditorium, State Teachers College, 
West Chester by the acceptance of a memo- 
rial tablet presented by his wife. The exer- 
cises were held on the anniversary of the last 
time that Doctor Smith appeared at the col- 
lege assembly and conducted the daily devo- 
tions. The bronze tablet, chaste and dignified 
in design, bears this inscription: 

Andrew Thomas Smith 
1862-1928 
West Chester State Normal 
School 
1920-1927 
West Chester State Teachers 


He Wrought in Wisdom 


an 
He Ruled in Love 


OLIvEeR H. HOSTETLER, principal of a German 
Township School, Fayette County, died Sep- 
tember 30 after suffering for over a year with 
diabetes. Mr. Hostetler was always a com- 
munity worker and the schools, the church, 
and the community band owe much to his un- 
tiring efforts. 





Strained 
Nerves.-- 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
Acid 
Phospha le 








“em, AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Admission requirements, high school graduation. 











” Ne ew ‘p aaa Buildings for Beckley Cities 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: Engineering; Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and In- 
dustrial; State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accountancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; 
Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance; 
Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Secretarial Science. 


November, 1928 








For catalog, address Dr. F. E. DOWNES, Supt. 














My Torch 


Vv. M. RUBERT 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 


I carry my torch—all alight, all aflame 
To tip as I run, 
The unlighted torches of youth, one by one; 
’Tis a game worth the playing— 
To tip all I can 
Before my fire fails me—a game for a man; 
And when it burns short, 
When my breath fails, and I 
Must cast up my torch-stump aflame to the sky, 
May the youth with their torches 
Take my place and run 
On, on—till the torches are tipped—every one. 
Pittsburgh School Bulletin. 





Calendar 
November 2, 3—Deans of Women, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 


November 3—Metropolitan Arts Association, 
Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park 


November 5-11—Ameriean Education Week 
November 7-9—Educational Congress, Harris- 


urg 
November 11-17—Children’s Book Week 
November 23—Sixth Regional Conference on 
Special Education, Erie 
November 26-28—State Teachers College Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, West 
Chester 


December 14, 15—State Physical Education 
Meeting, Erie 

December 27, 28—State Convention of the P. 
S. , Reading 

January 17- 23, 1929—National Thrift Week, 
National Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City 

February 24-28, 1929—Department of Super- 
_intendence, N.E.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Headquarters: Hotel 
Cleveland 

March 8, 9, 1929—Northeastern Convention 
District, P.S.E.A., Sunbury 

March 13-15—Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference, Philadelphia Headquarters, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

March 13-16, 1929—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District of the 

. S. E. A., University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 

April, 1929—National Red Cross Convention, 
Washington, D. C., H. B. Wilson, Na- 
tional Director, American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D 

June 28-July 4, 1929—National Education As- 
sociation, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 

July 25-August 4, 1929—Third Biennial Ses- 
sion, World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, Geneva, Switzerland. Av- 
— O. Thomas, President, Augusta, 

e. 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 








MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 








110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 





cation and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 

the P. 220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 
for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 

Week, ; ‘ ‘ am ; ee 

ies 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 

“Ohio. 2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 

Hotel indemnities for other specific losses. 

ention During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 

is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 

P C m- e 

ahem Annual Premium, $30.00 

: and yee 

of the 


vania, Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 


accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 
Non-Assessable. 


We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 
the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





PENNSYLVANIA 














The Educators 


Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building 


Lancaster Penna. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness and 
Accident Association in Pennsyl- 
vania which PROTECTS 
TEACHERS ONLY 


This is the Association which accepts 
you into membership and KEEPS you, 
regardless of how many times you may 
apply for benefits. Its certificates are 
NON-CANCELLABLE. Join the E. 
B. A. and be assured of protection 
when you actually need it. 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership 
now provide protection against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Quarantine, Natural 
and Accidental Death. They cover ALL 
DISEASES. Benefits for the FIRST 
WEEK; -for QUARANTINE; for 
HOUSE-CONFINEMENT _ and 
CONVALESCENCE during Sickness 
and Accident, are all payable the 
YEAR ’ROUND. E-. B. A. protection 
never takes a vacation. 


Extract from the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department Examiners’ Re- 
port, dated October 24, 1928 


“The accounts of the Association are 
efficiently kept, rendering all informa- 
tion desired readily accessible. A gen- 
eral survey of the claim adjustments 
discloses a liberal and equitable policy 
in the settlement of all bona fide claims 
filed. The examination also showed the 
affairs to be ably and efficiently man- 
aged in the best interests of the 
membership.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY AOE 


Send 


Su nee 
. — wn are 


described, illus. 
trated and 
. professionally 


- for the 
graded in this 


Orange helpful little 
Booklet a 


*‘A list worth 


A list that efers you 
otantaae? 


having” 


The books described in the Orange Booklet have 
many commendable features. Each title is a new 
or recent publication. Mechanically they set a new 
standard. Their prices are within the reach of all. 

ONE OF THE NEW SERIES described 
and graded in the Orange Booklet. 

THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF CHARMING BOOKS 
A Child’s Garden of Verses Little Lame Prince 

Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Esop’s Fables Jackanapes Dog of Flanders 
Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, Jack the Giant Killer 


Illustrated in colors. Reinforced bindings. Price $0.52 each 
subject to the usual school discount 





WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Dallas Atlanta 











A Second Grade 
Classroom Library! 


Just Published 
SECOND SERIES 


of 


LITTLE FOLK’S 
LIBRARY 


12 books, boxed 
Net Price—$2.00 Postpaid 


Send for descriptive folder, 
mentioning this magazine. 


Newson and Company 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Tne Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations is at your service in planning 
your summer travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive 
folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us where 
and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Write to the Travel 
Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, 101-103 Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


COOKS sommen CRUISE 
© EUROPE 7’ MEDITERRANEAN. 


Our eighth consecutive i th Cruise—a wide-reaching voyage covering: 
Madeira, Cadiz (Seville), Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, the Holy Land, Cairo, Leghorn (Pisa), Monaco; returning 
via Paris and London. The supreme opportunity of worth-while Summer 
travel—well-planned itineraries— glorious days at sea—alluring shore 
excursions— moderate rates. 


By s. s. “California” from New York July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Bost Balti hicago = Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles “Portland, Ore, aaa M i 








te 

















Now you can earna em pee free tip. to Europe by 
‘ganizing a tour of onl y 8 persons! A limited pos A 
of as responsible part-time re: ntatives are 
c wanted now to arrange tours and independent travel. 
Genera supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests Exceptional chance for permanent income as travel 
ont ar our ggg gy mer jest cums a, advisor. Write today without obligation for details. 


Address Lester F. Blair, Faculty Exchange 
STUgENTS IRAYEL. CUS g University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


o 

ene osm 
= Free Trip to Europe = 
We wantffa representativeJin}your 'territory”to interest Earn a Trip to Europe 
teachers in our educational tours including the meeting Organizers, Hostesses, and Conductors required for 
of the World Federation of Education Associations at leading college tours. Nearly 3,000 members repre- 
Geneva. 4 fi senting 700 colleges and schools last year. Europe 37 

Write for Details — = Mediterranean 57 days $495. 100 other 
conducted tours. 

r versi 

a COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
19 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 154 Boylston St. Boston Mass. 


= 


i Tour EUROPE FREE 















































UNIVERSITY 
GENERAL TOURS 
American Institute 


of Educational Travel 


emer of Decent owe —Foremost University Tours— 
WOAST ATE Rand ay Officially recognized byAmerican 











Universities—Lectures in Art, 


THE POOR RICHARD FUND History, Literature, Travel, 


“The best Saving Fund for Teachers” 
SECURITY —YIEI D—MARKETABILITY —Spanish, French, German, | 


RD OF TRUSTEES 
Pree., Geo. Galley Chambers 'E. M. Balsbaugh sItalian, etc. 
ar aM 5 pee a G. Credit if desired. 
Solicitor, Wm. A. Schnader, Esq. H. BR Vanderslice 2g We, 587 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send for descriptive booklet 1328 Chosteat 8 St., Philadelphia,'Pa. sebaales 
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Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


Second Semester begins Feb. 4, 1929 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 


December, 1993 


For Accuracy in Color, Specify 
Artext Prints and Juniors 


The only series of color reproductions of 
great paintings made directly from the orig- 
inals by color photography. Circular and 
sample sent free to teachers on request. 


The latest authoritative course in 
Picture Study 


“Education Through Pictures” 


By Royal B. Farnum, Director of Art Education, 
State of Massachusetts. 96 pages, with illustrations, 
60c. With 110 reproductions to illustrate, $3.75. 


Art Extension Press 
Westport, Connecticut 


Special Set of 20 Christmas Miniatures,—Madonnas, 
Etc., Sent Postpaid for soc. 









































Ship of Health 


In this coming-of-age year of the 
Christmas Seal it pictures a ship coming 
into port. This emblem typifies the car- 
goes of good health brought to many 
children and many homes by this Seal 
Health Ship. 

The prevention of infection among chil- 
dren is one of the great weapons in fight- 
ing tuberculosis. The Tuberculosis So- 
cieties have met this challenge by a wide- 
spread program of child health work. 

One of these activities is health edu- 
cation through the Modern Health Cru- 
sade and otherwise. 


Posters, Health Crusade supplies 
ks, stories and other health 
Educational material available 


Tuberculosis Day in Schools 
Friday, December 14 


County Tuberculosis Association 


Pennsylvania a oer Society 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 
Distributors of the books: 

Health Training in Schools (Dansdill) 

A Health Education Procedure (Wootten) 


(Supported by Christmas Seals) 


Bird Pictures On Trial To 
Pennsylvania Teachers 


33 SUBJECTS. Each subject has been carefully selected | 
for Pennsylvania; as follows: the 11! outstanding birds | 
for song or notes, 11 for beauty, and 11 for economic | 


value. | 

TEACHERS: We want a larger number of you to see 
these pictures and to share their rare beauty and edu- 
cative value with your pupils, and to encourage you to 
send for them we have decided to send these pictures to 
you and your pupils and let the —— sell themselves. 

Keep the pictures 10 days, at the end of that time if 
you decide to keep the pictures, they will cost $1.00. 
If you decide against the pictures we — ask that 
you return them to us in good conditior 

Just state that you are a teacher, nero and address, 
and pictures will be sent, postpaid. 


J.B. MYERS - - Woodbury, Penna. 





























CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers assistance enroll with us, Free 


enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 
School Authorities 1791 vant geo! 
telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 























PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published monthly, 


except July and August, semi-monthly in November, 


December, and March. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post offices at Harrisburg 
d Lebanon, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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BISHOP AND ROBINSON 
AMERICAN HISTORY WORKBOOK 


An 
Time-Saver a Inspiration 
for the ‘ ek for the 
Teacher == Yaa Pupil 











Here, in two captivating volumes, are all the supplementary materials nec- 

essary for the American history course in the upper elementary grades— 

outlines, maps, tests, pictures, and stories.. . Both Part One and Part 

Two are now available at the very low price of 48 cents each less the us- 

ual discount to schools. ... Every history teacher should have the assist- 
ance of these excellent workbooks. 


GINN & COMPANY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 























Newmayer and Broome’s 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS SERIES 


HE stories, plays and anecdotes in this new series make the practic- 
ing of good health habits genuinely attractive to children. The first 
two books have delightful pictures in color. 


Play Road to Health y The Way to Keep Well A 
Health Habits $0.72 The Human Body and Its Care. .$0.96 





Pearson and Hunt’s 


EVERYDAY READING 


HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and CHARLES WESLEY Hunt, Dean of School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


UPPLEMENTARY silent readers providing specific training for the 
S various types of reading. A great variety of informative material is 

presented, some for rapid reading, some for careful and exact study, 
some for the selection of the main ideas, and some for topical analysis. The 
teacher’s manual gives explicit and complete instruction. 


Book One, $0.56 Book Two, $0.64 Book Three, $0.68 Manual, $0.48 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 




















New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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